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McCarthy 


@ The Man 
@ The Senator 
@ The “Ism” 


By Jack Anderson and Roland May 


What is the political and moral health of a democracy in which the McCarthy 


phenomenon caa flourish? 


The big talk of McCarthyism—how is it being used to cover up the sell-out of 
the Free World to the Soviet tyranny? Why does FBI-Counterspy Philbrick say, “The 
hard-bitten Communist elite ‘just love’ Senator McCarthy’s name-calling”? 


What is the long-range significance of the McCarthy-organized boycotts against 
Time Magazine and other journals that have published facts about him? Can de- 
mocracy survive if Iron Curtains of fear and silence are placed around public servants 
—who, under the Constitution, are accountable to the citizens? 


McCarthy, a man of extremes, inspires 
others to extremes. Some hail him as a new 
heroic moral leader of the Republic. Others, 
with equal exaggeration, call him as great a 
danger as the Communists. The authors of 
this book avoid both errors. They attempt 
to let McCarthy’s record speak for itself. 


That record is explosive. 

This book is the product of more than a 
year of intensive research—in Wisconsin and 
Washington—by two responsible researchers 
who have known McCarthy well. They in- 
terviewed scores upon scores of old neigh- 
bors, relatives and political and personal 
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acquaintances. They pored through back files 
of his hometown newspapers. They ran down 
wild rumors that have obscured his back- 
ground. As a result, the reader can now 
follow the development of an agonizingly 
shy farm boy into an aggressive and power- 
ful national figure. 


THE DEVIL'S CHEMISTS 


By Josiah E. DuBois, Jr., with 
Edward Johnson 


If the Soviets knew that they had an 
overwhelming superiority of armed power 
over the West, what would they do? Help- 
ing them to achieve this power are the 
Farben conspirators—once jailed after 
Nuremberg but now free again . 
And herein lies a black threat to the free 
world. 

Says DREW PEARSON: “President Roose- 
yelt once remarked that the evidence on the 
activities of I. G. Farben reads like a great 
detective story. The Devil’s Chemists, docu- 
mented directly from the year-long trial of 
the directors of I. G. Farben, reveals facts 
beyond even the imagination of those who 
thought they knew something about Farben. 
It should be read by everyone . . .” The 
author was the chief prosecutor of Farben 
at Nuremberg. $3.75 


THE HERBLOCK BOOK 
Text and cartoons by Herbert Block 


Here are more than 50,000 words of 
the sharpest Herblock satire and more 
than 400 of the best Herblock cartoons 
depicting the face of America since 
World War II—and what a face it’s been! 
Archibald Macleish says, ‘‘This book makes 
evident that Herblock is not only the finest 
living American cartoonist, but a master 
satirist of this curious time.”” Car] Sandburg 
says, “Herblock is one of the supreme 
all-time American cartoonists, a great 
craftsman.” Eric Sevareid: ‘‘Herblock is the 
most powerful and effective political com- 
mentator in the United States.” 4. Powell 
Davies: “Herblock beats the preachers at 
their own job. .. . He is undoubtedly the 
greatest preacher in America today.” 

$2.75 


HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson 


In this book the author presents a 
lively, almost “contemporaneous” picture 
of Jesus and an interpretation of his 
teachings unlike anything that has been 
done before. 

In this book the reader will find a fresh 
interpretation of a vibrant and unique 
human life. He will find the persons and 
events of the time of Jesus’ ministry com- 
ing to life before his eyes, and new in- 
sights and wider understandings illumi- 
nating the whole picture. . 

Dr. Saunderson is author of The Liv- 
ing Word (published by Century); 
Charles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal (Har- 
per); Modern Religion from Puritan 
Origins (Beacon); and other books. 

$3.50 
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O'Neill mutilates Blanshard passages; 
fails to write effective criticism 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREE- 
DOM. By James M. O'Neill. New York: 
Harper. $3.50. 

Described by the publisher as the “defin- 
itive reply” to Paul Blanshard’s American 
Freedom and Catholic Power (Beacon Press, 
1949), this book has been written by a Ro- 
man Catholic layman who insists in his pre- 
face that the work is quite un-definitive. 
He was not, he says, “asked or commis- 
sioned to undertake this task by anyone 
representing the Catholic Church. . . .” In- 
deed, much of his book is devoted to an ef- 
fort to prove that not even popes speak of- 
ficially for the Church except under very 
special circumstances, and he attacks Blans- 
hard for quoting “unofficial” (and injudi- 
cious) statements by popes and other high 
authorities in order to defame the Church. 
By this mode of argument, O’Neill keeps the 
reader going around in circles—No Pope 
Can Be Wrong in Teaching Doctrine (title 
of a pamphlet cited by O’Neill), and, if any 
part of a pope’s public utterances appears to 
be wrong, why, then, he was not “teaching 
doctrine” at that point. This conveniently 
flexible principle can be applied to any num- 
ber of unpalatable statements made, not only 
by popes, but also by cardinals, bishops, 
priests and laymen like O’Neill. 

Thus, Cardinal Segura’s thunderous warn- 
ing in Spain that “benevolence” to Prot- 
estants would allow “religious freedom” to 
flood the country—a warning which came 
shortly before the publication of O’Neill’s 
book—should not be regarded (in America) 
as representative of the “official” policy of 
the Roman Catholic Church. On the other 
hand, Bishop Sheen’s recent sermon, assert- 
ing the fervent devotion of American 
Catholics to the principle of separation of 
church and state, should be accepted as 
representative of the true policy of the 
Church. Only the bigoted would be inclined 
to hold Segura’s (unpalatable) statement 
against the Church; only the bigoted would 
hesitate to accept Sheen’s (palatable) state- 
ment as an official declaration of the 
Church. 


When is a Pope ” a Pope”’? 

According to this reasoning, Blanshard is 
a bigot for taking note of dictatorial state- 
ments from “the highest documents of Cath- 
olicism, the encyclicals of the Popes” 
(Blanshard, p. 269). “Papal encyclicals,” 
O’Neill declares (p. 21/6) “are not per se 
ex-cathedra utterances. . . . Obviously, an 
encyclical may deal with universal Catholic 
doctrine. No informed person, however, can 
honestly take the position that any ‘import- 
ant phrase’ that can be found in a papal 
encyclical is necessarily a statement of doc- 
trine which Catholics universally are sup- 
posed to accept and believe.” Unfortunately, 
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O’Neill gives the reader no detective device 
by which to ascertain when the Pope is 
speaking as Pope and when he is speaking 
as a mere person. He repeats the familiar 
doctrine that the Pope is “infallible” only in 
“matters of faith and morals,” but fails to 
meet Blanshard’s objection that the Pope 
himself defines those terms, and is, in fact, 
‘infallible’ whenever he wishes to be. 

O'Neill “replies” to Blanshard with words 
that do not convey ideas. He complains 
(p. 172) that Blanshard referred to “the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility . . . four times 
on page 23 as being proclaimed or promul- 
gated, instead of Defined,” whereas, in truth, 
Blanshard’s understanding both of the tech- 
nicalities and the realities is admirably dem- 
onstrated (Blanshard, p. 26) when he ob- 
serves: 

“The most embarrassing aspect of the 
doctrine of infallibility is that it must be 
retroactive or it is nothing. Infallibility was 
not created or discovered in 1870; it was 
only promulgated and stamped with of- 
ficial approval at that time. It is a ‘tradition 
received from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian faith,’ as Pius EX put it. Since it came 
from St. Peter down through the Jong line 
of Popes, every solemn declaration by all 
the Popes in the field of morals and faith 
must be true. This is an ambitious claim, 
and it has taken all of the skill of the Cath- 
olic historians to adjust history to it. To 
answer some of the embarrassing questions 
with some show of consistency, the Jesuits 
have created several grades in Papal ut- 
terance. The most embarrassing Papal 
blunders are classified in one of the minor 
grades for which infallibility is not claimed.” 


Blanshard ‘badly mutilated’ 


Throughout his book, O'Neill charges 
Blanshard with false scholarship, spurious 
documentation, and distortion of Roman 
Catholic pronouncements by lifting them 
out of context. This reviewer found it 
necessary to keep the Blanshard book along- 
side the O’Neill book in order to check con- 
stantly from one to the other. Anyone doing 
this will discover that O/’Neill’s charges 
against Blanshard are substantially without 
merit, and that the very same charges can 
be made truthfully against O’Neill himself. 
For example, O’Neill refers (p. 263) to a 
passage from Blanshard (Blanshard, p. 47) 
which, if read in the original, turns out to 
be a comment on an “assumption” in Roman 
Catholic theory “that the state is something 
over against the people.” Without giving the 
context, O’Neill breaks into the middle of 
the Blanshard discussion and, performing 
a surgical operation, presents a badly muti- 
lated Blanshard to the reader. Bracketed 
words in the following quotation from 
Blanshard were omitted by O’Neill without 
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Records were broken for attendance at 
most of the Unitarian summer confer- 
ences this year. At Geneva, Wisconsin, 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
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any indication that anything was omitted: 

[“There is a certain understandable 
shrewdness in this attitude toward the 
democratic welfare state. If the hierarchy 
once conceded that ultimate sovereignty 
lies wholly in the people, anything might 
follow. The state might then rightfully ex- 
pand its jurisdiction over many fields of 
authority now claimed by the Church. Be- 
cause of this danger, the] American Cath- 
olic bishops who praise democracy always 
utter their praises with an important mental 
reservation, that the real source of the au- 
thority of the American government and 
of all governments is God and not the 
people. [And when the bishops use the name 
of God in this connection, they do not 
mean a genial or undenominational Deity 
of all the people; they mean the particular 
Catholic Deity who established Roman 
primacy through St. Peter, whose Vicar on 
earth is the Pope, and who ruthlessly con- 
demns all willful unbelievers to eternal 
perdition.] 

“Under this theory the frontier of the 

people’s authority is set not by the people 
themselves [but by the self-proclaimed 
representatives of God, the officers of the 
Roman Catholic Church]... .” 
Similarly, O’Neill (264) mutilates another 
passage from Blanshard (Blanshard, p. 50), 
which, in the original, involved the inter- 
pretation of an exhortation contained in a 
papal encyclical: 


“. .. [As Leo XIII said in his encyclical 
on the Chief Duties of Christian Citizens: 

“[‘If the laws of the state are manifestly 
at variance with the divine law, containing 
enactments hurtful to the Church or con- 
veying injunctions adverse to the duty im- 
posed by religion, or if they violate in the 
person of the Supreme Pontiff the authority 
of Jesus Christ, then truly, to resist becomes 
a positive duty, to obey, a crime.’ 


“[This doctrine in practice means that] 
American Catholics are instructed to accept 
the privileges of American democracy and 
work to force the lives of all the people, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, into the pattern 
laid down in Rome. .. .” 


Blanshard, who refuses to look upon the 
democratic state as “something over against 
the people,” is falsely accused by O’Neill 

“and others of believing in “the moral in- 
fallibility of the political majority.” Actually, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power was 
written in order to counteract efforts of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to use the coer- 
cive machinery of the state to impose Cath- 
olic codes and Catholic censorship upon 
all the people. Nowhere has Blanshard ques- 
tioned the right of Catholics “to be differ- 
ent,” and nowhere has he given up his own 
right “to be different.” His controversy with 
Catholics does not center around the fact 
that they are a “minority.” On the contrary, 
one of his criticisms of the Catholic ideal— 
as exemplified in countries where Catholi- 
cism is the state religion—is that it demands 
suppression of minority rights wherever it 
has the power. 

O'Neill himself indicates that he is 
not enamored of the minority-suppressing 
Spanish state in which Cardinal Segura 
holds sway, and quotes Professor D. W. 
Brogan’s remark in Harper’s Magazine 
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(May, 1950) that “Catholics in America 
have to take the rap for bigotry or folly 
in Spain or Latin America” while Prot- 
estants in America are not held responsible 
for fascist tendencies among some of their 
brethren or for restrictions on religious 
minorities in some Protestant countries. 
Of course, American Protestants are ruled 
by no foreign pope or centralized hierarchy, 
and for that reason can justly be held ac- 
countable only for policies initiated in their 
own independent churches. But there is 
another reason why American Catholics 
have had to “take the rap” for Franco 
Spain, and that is the inescapable fact that 
“Christian” Spain has been repeatedly en- 
dorsed by Cardinal Spellman, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Brooklyn Tablet, Our 
Sunday Visitor, and other prominent voices 
in American Catholicism. O’Neill, in a 
masterpiece of understatement (pp. 241-2), 
himself admits that “many (both clergy and 
laymen) who disapprove of the conditions 
in Spain and in Latin America do not say 
so often enough or loud enough.” Ironically, 
O’Neill was the lecturer at a Washington 
meeting of the Charles Carroll Forum on 
February 8 at which the chairman, Father 
Daniel E. Power of Georgetown University, 
made a special point of introducing Spanish 
Ambassador Lequerica to the audience as 
“a distinguished foreign gentleman.” (This 
reviewer was present.) 

In sharp contrast to O’Neill, Thomas 
Sugrue, another Roman Catholic layman, 
has written a book on American Catholi- 
cism which was also published by Harper’s 
in March ($1.). In A Catholic Speaks His 
Mind, Sugrue criticizes “those Catholics who 


dominate the American Church” for sub- 
stantially the same reasons that Blanshard 
has criticized them. O’Neill (pp. 183-4) 
himself notes that Sugrue was one of those 
who read the Blanshard book in manuscript, 
but tries to minimize. Sugrue’s action as not 
constituting endorsement of the book. 


O’Neill’s “reply” to Blanshard is not only 
undefinitive, but it may even contain ma- 
terial which is “contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine in faith and morals.” According to 
O’Neill himself, books carrying an Impri- 
matur are guaranteed to have no material 
of that kind, but his book (possibly because 
the author is a layman and therefore not an 
official spokesman for the church) carries 
no Imprimatur. More than this, he stoutly 
insists (p. 195) that works which do carry 
an Imprimatur do not necessarily contain 
“authoritative” views of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, for the “official granting the 
Imprimatur’ does not thereby express agree- 
ment with anything in the book—he merely 
assures the reader that the book does not 
violate Catholic doctrine. Thus, according 
to O’Neill (p. 209), “Father Blakely’s much- 
quoted statement, ‘Our first duty to the 
public school is not to pay taxes for its 
maintenance’ apparently never ex- 
pressed the opinion of anyone but Father 
Blakely,” although Blanshard was impressed 
by the fact that it carried the /mprimatur 
of Cardinal Hayes. Who, then, will venture 
to accept anything O’Neill says in this book, 
since it obviously cannot “express the opin- 
ion of anyone but James M. O’Neill,” and 
has not even had the benefit of censorship 
by a Cardinal? 

STANLEY LICHTENSTEIN 


Reading for an election year: ‘Most 
significant book’ on politics since Burke 


POLITICAL REALISM AND POLITICAL 
IDEALISM. By J. H. Herz, University of 
Chicago Press. $3.75. 

Unitarian ministers who preach on poli- 
tics, social workers who attempt to apply 
the ethic of social work to the world of 
politics, college students who try to trans- 
late the comfortable morality of the primary 
group and the college campus to the world 
of real politics—men and women of good 
will everywhere, interested in  politics— 
ought to read this book. In the reviewer’s 
judgement, it is the most significant book on 
political theory published since Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. 

That may merely mean that the particu- 
lar appeal to the reviewer is great. But in 
any case, Herz has succeeded in getting be- 
yond any other writer in pointing out the 
moral and political problems involved in re- 
conciling the facts of human society with 
its aspirations. Niebuhr has made the same 
effort; but Niebuhr drags along a whole body 
of theological presuppositions which inter- 
fere with speedy apprehension of the em- 
pirical basis of his argument. 

“A man who wishes to make a profession 
of goodness in everything must necessarily 
come to grief.” Herz demonstrates by means 
of examples from international relations, 
criminology, and the pure theory of democ- 
racy why this is so; he makes comprehen- 
sible why it is that many liberals were for 
so many years the dupes of the Communists, 
whereas tougher characters like Churchill 


were not so readily deceived. 

But this is not by any means an attack on 
liberalism; it is rather an attempt to point 
out that liberalism to be fruitful must have 
a policy orientation as well as an ideal orien- 
tation. As such, it provides a theoretical and 
ethical basis for those who are convinced 
that idealists often demonstrate “the best is 
the worst enemy of the better.” Those who 
intuitively feel that the ministerial Opposi- 
ion to U.M.T., for example, is based upon 
a misconception of the role of religion in 
politics will find here a demonstration of 
their intuition. 

Herz then proceeds to suggest some 
“Foundation of Realist Liberalism” and to 
discuss “Realist Liberalism in the Present 
Situation.” To discuss his proposals without 
his argument would mislead rather than 
clarify; it is the cogency and clarity of the 
argument, the ability to reconcile opposites 
and resolve long standing dilemmas, which 
especially demand the attention of readers of 
such a liberal, idealistic journal as “The 
Christian Register”; the proposals themselves 
will not be unfamiliar, but the reasons for 
accepting them were never so well expressed. 

Most readers will be thrown off by the 
first chapter on “Psychological Bases”; it is 
earnestly recommended that this be skipped 
or omitted; it provides an unnecessary and 
dubious psychological underpinning to an 
argument which can more safely be consid- 
ered in terms of the historic nature of poli- 
tical and social theory. 
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My book discovery of the month was: A 
LAND by Jacquetta Hawkes (Random 
House). No other could have carried for- 
ward so naturally the theme of the develop- 
ment of our world and its civilization which 
began in the September Bookshelf by way of 
Rachel L. Carlson’s THE SEA AROUND 
US (Oxford Univ. Press). 

Mrs. Hawkes, British geologist and ar- 
chaeologist, chose her native land to illus- 
trate geological growth and the use to 
which the world’s resources have been put 
by man. Here you read of the “Creation of 
the Mountain Country” and of the “Crea- 
tion of the Lowlands”: 


“In these two chapters I have recalled 
something of the creation of the land of 
Britain during 500 million years. Piece by 
piece, through all the changes of time, the 
stuff of Britain has accumulated and has 
been carved to its present shape . . 

“Together with this creation of a country, 
I have recalied the strengthening of con- 
sciousness to the point at which in the 
mind of man it was ready to turn upon 
the land that had nourished it. Apart from 
the few great upheavals in the earth’s 
crust, natural change can never have had 
so rapid or so conspicuous an effect as 
those wrought by men during the last ten 
thousand years.” 


The chapter “Digression on Rocks, Soils 
and Men” is fascinating throughout. .. . 

We learn how stone is prepared, drained 
of “quarry water,” seasoned, and placed in 
position. Because used too soon, stone in 
the Houses of Parliament flaked. Oxford 
had similar difficulties with buildings con- 
structed during the 17th and early 18th 
centuries. 

Bath and Portland stones are favorites; 
and after the Fire of London, Portland stone 
was brought up the Thames to rebuild the 
gutted capital: 

“After 100 million years untouched by 
consciousness, this stone was now to spring 
up in the rich variety of Wren’s towers 
and steeples . . . As its greatest glory, the 
stone was to grow, to blossom, into St. 
Paul’s, that incomparable building which 
has endured all our latter-day barbarities.” 

Chapters devoted to “Land and Ma- 
chines” (effect of the industrial revolution 
on the land and people) and “Prospect of 
Britain” bring us to the present. The author 
philosophizes: 

“Once men were concerned with the 
quality of life as a whole and with their 
relation to the universe. . . There is a 
new fetish, the Standard of Living, a ma- 
terial measure hardly related to the enjoy- 
ment of life. Surely it is time to recognize 
not a standard of living but a standard of 
values, in which beauty, comeliness and 
the possibility of solitude have a high place 
among human needs!” 


The versatile Gerald Heard has given us 
GABRIEL AND THE CREATURES 
(Harper), a fable of animal life groping 
toward the first faint glimmer of man. As 


Emerson said of prayer, if prayers are an- 
swered we must be careful what we 
ask when we pray, so is it with wishes. 
The Archangel Gabriel tells the creatures 
to wish for what they really want. Some- 
times a wish would lead one of the little 
band to his own extinction. 

One has a suspicion that Gabriel’s advice 
to the creatures is slyly meant for the hu- 
man family: 


“Gabriel had been trumpeting in their 
ears from the start ‘Size doesn’t pay.’ But 
the pig bunch, sad to say, had become pig- 
headed. . The Boar wasn’t going to 
stay a light-weight, with dash and punch 
neatly balanced. Did you ever know of 
anyone who believed in armaments who 
thought theirs were big enough?” 


I presume this is a book to recommend 
for young people, but I must also include 
grown-ups! 

Man—sea—land—animals; I needed next 
the plant world. Still unread in my library, 
I had, fortunately, Rutherford Platt’s OUR 
FLOWERING WORLD (Dodd, Mead): 

“The living cell is the only perfect ma- 
chine in the world. . . . Since its present 
design was established it has never been 
improved. .. .” 


Does it surprise you to know that the 
hardwood forests of China and Japan have 
the same kinds of trees, shrubs and flowers 
as those of northwest United States, whereas 
Europe has none of these? Mr. Platt tells 
us why: 

“The Big Ice blotted out the center of the 
Circumpolar Forest in the Arctic. Two big 
fragments were left, one in Asia, the other 
in America. Today our fragment is the key- 
stone of our landscape.” 


Chapters about the Carbon Swamp, 
Gondwanaland (the most vivid description 
I came upon), the development of the en- 
cased seed and illustrations increase under- 
standing of the whys and wherefores of 
plant distribution. The chapter about types 
of “seed machines” has special interest for 
those who tramp the woods at this season. 

To round out the picture, I perused Ber- 
tha Stevens’ text for the Beacon Press course 
HOW MIRACLES ABOUND, which is 
used in our own and other modern church 
schools for children between seven and ten. 
And I thought, how fortunate are they who 
have this opportunity to learn of these “mir- 
acles” not only for the obvious purpose of 
developing an appreciation of the Universe 
and of God’s creation, but the added power 
of observation of nature in every-day life. 

Maybe in our childhood we could not 
have enjoyed more than we did “the 
Woods” back of our home, or the great 
rocks left by the Ice Age for generations of 
children to climb; yet I have little doubt 
that had we had the leaflets for HOW MIR- 
ACLES ABOUND, our power of observa- 
tion would have been greater, and our 
pleasure heightened. 

* LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Do you believe that- 


e Christianity has not actually 
practised the religion of Jesus 
except during the period of 
Jesus’ direct influence and the 
early days of the Reformation? 


e Paul unconsciously colored 
Jesus’ teachings with the be- 
liefs of the peoples he taught? 


e Jesus was not apocalyptic in 
his basic thinking, but stood in 
the prophetic line of the Old 
Testament? 


e Sectarianism is the formid- 
able ailment of Christianity 
which today blocks the way 
back to the prophetic religion of 
the New Testament? 


Leroy Waterman 


eminent archaelogist and Bible 
student, does and presents doc- 
umentary proof for his reasons 
in 


THE RELIGION OF 


JESUS 


Christianity’s Unclaimed Heritage of 
Prophetic Religion 


The very theme of the book is 
a controversial one. Well ar- 
gued and eloquent in its appeal 
for religious revival, this pro- 
vocative work may become a 
landmark in the evaluation of 
the teachings of Jesus. 


“This is the most clarifying 
and exciting book I have read 
leading away from the theolo- 
gized Christ to the great ethical 
figure of the man Jesus. Here 
a man stands forth instead of 
a theological concept.” 

= HARRY ALOVE Ro TRENT 


Dr. Waterman has just com- 
pleted 50 years as a teacher 
of the Bible, and 40 years 
teaching the history of reli- 
gions. He is also an outstanding 
Near East scholar and is now 
professor emeritus of Oriental 
Languages and Literature at 
the University of Michigan. In 
addition to numerous books on 
archaeology, he is author of 
Religion Faces the World 
Crisis. $3.00 
at your bookseller 
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“Bear's” incorrigible cub 


TITOISM AND THE COMINFORM. By 
Adam B. Ulam. Harvard. $4. 


This is a fascinating piece of research 
into the climate of arbitrary political power. 
It sets out to discover in detailed terms just 
what happened at the point of impact of 
Soviet pressure upon some of the com- 
munist organizations of eastern Europe, and 
in the process conveys a solidly human 
sense of just how it feels to hold power in a 
world in which yesterday’s “hero of the 
people” is likely to be today’s “fascist beast.” 
Mr, Ulam permits himself scarcely any of 
the standard exclamations of horror. Rather, 
he skillfully reconstructs from a mass of 
evidence the facts of life as experienced by 
Tito and would-be “Titos” and lets the re- 
sulting picture speak for itself. 

Mr. Ulam first traces the growth of the 
Yugoslay Communist Party from its be- 
ginnings in 1919 to its position as the 
dominant force in the country at the end 
of World War II. Next he sketches the 
organization of the Cominform as the in- 
strument of Russian domination; he sees its 
convocation in 1947 as marking the end of 
a period during which the Kremlin, while 
not completely dropping the reins that held 
the satellite countries, at least let them droop 
significantly. He then describes in detail the 
mounting sense of grievance and tension be- 
tween Tito’s government and Soviet Russia 
and the eventual break which astonished the 
world in 1948. Mr. Ulam regards the Soviet 
accusations about Yugoslav slowness in im- 
plementing socialist agricultural and indus- 
trial policy as rationalization after the fact; 
the real cause of the break was the attempt 
of the Soviet to usurp Tito’s prerogatives 
within his own party. There was no ideologi- 
cal conflict—the Tito of 1948 “was a ‘Stalin- 
ist’ in every respect save in his unwillingness 
to put his head into a noose when so re- 
quested by Moscow.” 


Through polemic underbrush 


The book goes on to describe Titoism as 
it appeared in other satellite countries. The 
cases of Gomulka in Poland and Kostov and 
his co-defendants in Bulgaria are examples 
of “unsuccessful” Titoism—the main reason 
for their lack of success being the lack of 
that strong personal loyalty among the mem- 
bers of Party and Army that Tito possessed 
by virtue of his wartime leadership. 

Finally, Mr. Ulam gives an appraisal of 
the trend since 1948 in Yugoslavia and an 
evaluation of the general phenomenon of 
Titoism, He provides smal! comfort for wish- 
ful thinkers who believe either that Tito’s 
Yugoslavia will modify its communism in a 
significantly ‘democratic direction; or that 
there is considerable hope for further de- 
fections from the Soviet sphere of power in 
Eastern Europe. As he seés it, the intra- 
Party struggle centering around the phe- 
nomenon of Titoism is important principally 
as an indication of the extent to which un- 
questioning obedience has replaced ideologi- 
cal fervor as the motive force of the Com- 
munist party machine. V. E. 
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Childish games; 
voluntary death 


SOCRATES AND THE SOUL OF MAN. 
By Desmond Stewart, Boston: Beacon 
Press. $2. 


This little book, with its sympathetic in- 
troduction to Platoism by Eric Havelock, 
provides a pleasant meeting with the master- 
mind Plato for those unacquainted with 
him; and an opportunity for those who have 
read fragments of the Phaedo in “Philoso- 
phy 101” to renew their appreciation. 


The average man has come far in his 


sense of reality and logic; for he would see 
immediately that Plato’s logic is a childish 
game in which “proof of immortality” comes 
by juggling words. “Death is the separation 
of the soul from the body”—and therefore 
(after many verbal gymnastics) immortal- 
ity! 

If we can muster the patience to read 
on, in spite of the “logic” and “proofs” we 
shall be rewarded by re-living the immortal 
story of the voluntary death of Socrates, 
who refused to violate Athenian law by es- 
caping his unjust sentence, and who met 
death calmly, nobly, and with kindness for 
his executioner. 

RAY SABIN 


Can religion 


and naturalism 


be reconciled ? 


TIME AND ETERNITY 
By Wai SIA CE 


A distinguished scholar and thinker offers in this small book an essay on 


the greatest spiritual problem of the modern world—the conflict between 


religion and the philosophy of naturalism. 


Mr. Stace’s book is especially interesting in the light of his famous 


1947 Atlantic Monthly article, “Man Against Darkness,’ which has been 


widely misunderstood as adopting the position of atheism. As Mr. Stace 
says, “The present book is a defense of religion.’ The author does not 


retract—indeed he reathrms—-his naturalism, but he endeavors 


“to sup- 


plement it with that other half of the truth which I now think naturalism 


misses." 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


$3.00 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Consolidation of General Conference and 
May Meetings’ on alternate years proposed 


To Register Readers: 

It is my conviction that the emergency 
need for funds to finance into existence five 
new churches in 1952-53, and a number of 
new ones in each future year, can be par- 
tially, if not substantially, met by one simple 
act of denominational streamlining. 


May I propose that the Board of Direc- 
tors, at its next meeting, seriously consider 
the elimination of the May Meetings which 
fall in the same years with the Biennial 
Meetings and call a pro forma meeting in 
those years to fulfill the corporation law 
requirements of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts? 


Under this new arrangement Unitarians 
will still hold one national conference an- 
nually and its geographical meeting place 
will be less weighted regionally than it is at 
present. The major denominations of Amer- 
ica do not meet even as frequently as this 
but rely upon regional conferences to ac- 
complish their ends. Most of their national 
meetings are held every three to five years. 
The May Meetings were established when 
the Association was not spread over a na- 
tion. Today there are many regional meet- 
ings to fill in the gaps which formerly ex- 
isted in the meetings structure of Unitarian- 
ism. 


Few persons are aware of the financial 
cost to Unitarianism of a national gathering 
each May. The costs for printing, rental of 
halls, speakers’ fees, hotel rooms, meals, and 
scores of miscellaneous items drain the na- 
tional budget. Headquarters personnel and 
others must devote, in the aggregate, thous- 
ands of precious hours to the planning of 
these gatherings, time that an understaffed 
movement could better put into services for 
the churches. 


The sum total of Unitarian dollars spent 
by individual churches and ministers to get 
their pastors and laymen to Boston, if de- 
voted every other year to the “missionary” 
outreach of liberalism would work wonders. 
The time demanded of these people to at- 
tend the meetings is worth a major figure 
in work undone, let alone the costs to make 
the journey and stay in Boston, especially 
in a year when a Fall Biennial Meeting 
will exert its siren call upon loyal Unitarians 
to attend a second national conference. 


In many respects the Unitarian movement 
is an economically small denomination. 
So many of our resources must go into the 
bare operation of the current program and 
churches that little is left over for the vi- 
tally important matter of expansion. Unless 
we can reproduce ourselves more quickly in 
areas where we are needed we will lose out 
to other movements by default. Until we 
can help liberals organize where no churches 
exist the forces of liberalism in those places 
cannot go to work. Therefore, to fulfill those 
larger responsibilities that lie beyond the 
mere self-preservation of the present 
churches we must both increase our num- 
bers and find a means of eliminating cur- 


rently expensive and 
tional expenses. 

I predict that in five years there will be 
100,000 legal members of Unitarian churches 
in North America. There is no ministerial 
shortage at present. Yet we face a crisis. It 
lies in caring for those rapidly growing 
groups in our country which are approach- 
ing the size, established by the Department 
of Church Extension, that qualifies them to 
organize as a church, call a minister to serve 
them and lay plans for the building of their 
own edifice. Frustration, disappointment and 
indefinite postponement have flowed in upon 
most of these groups like a smothering tide 
as they have learned that little money can 
be spared to help support their development 
into churchood. Only two new churches can 
be nurtured in the season immediately ahead 
—unless a logical and necessary bit of 
streamlining takes place NOW. 


unnecessary opera- 


May I urge Unitarian laymen and minis- 
ters all over the continent to make them- 
selves heard and felt on this question. Next 
year is a Biennial Year with two national 
meetings scheduled. I hope the Board of Di- 
rectors can be persuaded to put Unitarian 
expansion at the top of its agenda by the 
simple act of eliminating the very pleasant, 
but costly and almost unnecessary, May 
Meetings which fall in each Biennial Year. 
REV. JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH, Belmont, Mass. 


For libraries 


To Register Readers: 

At its Joint Convention with the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship at Huguenot, New 
York, the American Unitarian Youth dis- 
cussed The Christian Register and ways that 
it could aid the vital news organ of Uni- 
tarianism. The following decisions were 
reached: 


WHEREAS the American Unitarian 
Youth is interested in getting the mes- 
sage of religious liberalism before the 
general public in an effort to increase 
the effectiveness of our movement, and 
WHEREAS The Christian Register or 
The Christian Leader on the magazine 
racks of the public libraries may be a 
reader’s first contact with the liberal 
religious movement, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that the 1952 American Unitarian 
Youth Convention recommend to its 
local groups that they make The 
Christian Register and The Christian 
Leader available to those libraries in 
their communities that do not subscribe 
to them, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, 
in the first program packet to be 
mailed to all local groups in the fall of 
1952, methods of implementation of 
this resolution be suggested. VOTED. 
JANE ANN BOYAJIAN 

Retiring Secretary of AUY 


The diversified East 


To Register Readers: 


Since a couple of years ago you read my 
letter expressing my delight at reading The 
Christian Register, you might also like cer- 
tain elucidations about India which I wish 
to present as a process of mutual under- 
standing between the two countries. 

There is religious tolerance in India. While 
there are diverse religions in India, India 
also believes that a guest is like a God, and, 
hence, enlightened individuals can know In- 
dia better with the hospitality of India, and 
without their opinions being influenced. The 
wisdom of India sees clearly that American 
help should be utilized in industries and agri- 
culture for more production to make a 
wedge toward prosperity. 

Since Americans are independent and re- 
spect independence of others, so, also, India 
has sympathies for countries struggling to be 
independent. Prohibition of unemployment, 
illiteracy, and inflation receive avid attention, 
and the mounting up of industrial and agri- 
cultural production is considered to be of 
paramount importance. India’s gesture of 
friendship with the USA ought to delight 
the Americans while India is lifting her 
head high up in the comity of nations. 

BHAGIRTH METHA, Bombay 


Alabama objects! 
To Register Readers: 


I noticed a statement in the Unitarian 
Signal for February-March, 1952, that the 
state of Alabama had never had any Uni- 
tarian organization until a fellowship was 
founded at Birmingham, apparently early this 
year. 

This is incorrect. You will find the life of 
Judge Harry Toulmin on pp. 601-2 of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. He was 
a close friend of Joseph Priestley and came 
to this country about the same time. He was 
a lifelong Unitarian and did much to pro- 
mulgate our faith and organize Unitarian 
Churches in Alabama, where he held im- 
portant judicial offices, I understand that 
some of the Unitarian churches he estab- 
lished in Alabama continued until the Civil 
War. 

It seems to me that we should not neglect 
the story of our Unitarian pioneers. 

CHARLES LYON CHANDLER, Media, Pa. 


Cautious liberals 


To Register Readers: 


I am in complete agreement with Dr. EI- 
jiot’s article in the July Register on The Fed- 
eral Union between the Universalists and 
Unitarians. 

The church in Utica has been a federated 
Universalist-Unitarian Church for 25 years. 
We can see no good reason why this union 
should not be consummated as early as pos- 
sible. If two groups with such similar setup 
and beliefs cannot get together, we had 
better give up all thought of a Universal 
Religion. Let us practice our liberalism, not 
just preach it, 

AGNES M. HAMLIN, Utica, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 13) 


LO@TNOTES@ONTOXEORD 


About sixty American religious liberals in attendance at the 
Oxford meeting in August of the I. A. R. F. must have come 
home with mixed feelings about the congress. We were 
thrilled over the fellowship we enjoyed with those from various 
countries—one being from South Africa. We left with a deep 
sense of appreciation that one of our outstanding American 
laymen—Percival Brundage—had been elected president of 
the association. Some of us left Oxford feeling that we Ameri- 
can liberals were somewhat out of character and ill at ease in 
a group that consistently arrived at conclusions so far to the 
right of even our most conservative members that one had to 
repeatedly glance at the program to convince himself that he 
was attending what purported to be a liberal congress. It 
brings us face to face with the question of the meaning, pur- 
pose and direction of religious liberalism and its place in our 
modern world. 


It is exceedingly doubtful that many 
American Unitarians would become mem- 
bers of European “liberal” churches if they 
found themselves removed to that part 
of the world. The term “liberal” in European 
churches means many things to many people, 
but it fails completely to mean much that 
we here in America associate with the term. 
Freedom of belief becomes what might be 
called freedom to believe within certain 
limitations; the climate within which Euro- 
pean religious liberalism functions would 
prove stultifying and frustrating to the aver- 
age American Unitarian. It demonstrates in 
many ways the problems which arise out of 
efforts to make liberalism quantitative rather 
than qualitative. It likewise demonstrates the 
completely different sources from which 
European and American religious liberalism 
sprang. About the only thing the two sys- 
tems have in common is the fact that we are 
both striving to deal with human life without 
embracing the rigidity of orthodox formula- 
tions. Our concepts, methodologies and cos- 
mologies are within differing frames of 
reference. We say things without a single 
thought as to comparative values or without 
any critical intent whatever, but we feel 
that many of us who attended Oxford would 
have felt little different had we attended 
a Methodist annual conference and perhaps 
not as free as we doubtless would have been 
at a Congregational meeting. 


The fellowship at Oxford was enjoyable, as is true of any 
meeting where honest men and women meet together. As a 
stimulus to what we in America know as religious liberalism, 
it is doubtful if there was much that was contributed. On the 
contrary, there was much that was said and done that raised 
serious doubts in the minds of many of us. Particularly, many 
of us saw in such a gathering the effects to our concept of 
liberalism resulting from the admixture of too much con- 
servatism with a truly liberal philosophy. It is an example of 
watering down the wine to such an extent that the spirit has 
departed and we are left with unpalatable water rather than a 
wine of spirit. 

SER ast 


pai Erey ese\cen) 


A man’s life is the personification of his religious phil- 
osophy, whether he realizes it or not! If he believes in the 
dignity of man his day-by-day actions in business or gov- 
ernment will prove that fact. If he believes that service 
to society is one of the high purposes of life he will put 
aside personal desires for the public duties laid upon his 
shoulders. His doubts concerning his capacities only in- 
dicate the humility with which he approaches high office, 
and give evidence of his conviction that in the contribu- 
tions of many minds lies the responsibility for important 
decisions. 


These are some of the reasons why Unitarians rejoice 
that Adlai E. Stevenson has been nominated by the 
Democratic Party for the Presidency of the United States. 
Regardless of their political affiliation, Unitarians take 
pride in the fact that a member of their fellowship, whose 
integrity and ability has brought extensive reforms to the 
state of Illinois, has been selected as a candidate to effect 
similar reforms in the federal government. 


We believe that the Democratic Party has chosen well. 
Unlike many of the convention speakers, Governor Stev- 
enson did not indulge in insults to others; instead he 
stirred his listeners with his clear expression of the real 
problems—the great moral issues of our times: 


“IT hope and pray that we Democrats, win or lose, can campaign, 
not as a crusade to exterminate the opposing party ... but asa 
great opportunity to educate and elevate a people whose destiny is 
leadership, not alone of a rich and prosperous, contented country 
as in the past, but of a world in ferment. 

“And, my friends, even more important than winning the elec- 
tion is governing the nation. That is the test of a political party— 
the acid, final test. . .. 

“Let’s face it. Let’s talk sense to the American people. Let’s tell 
them the truth, that there are no gains without pains, that we are 
now on the eve of great decisions, not easy decisions, like resistance 
when you're attacked, but a long, patient, costly struggle, which 
alone can assure triumph over the great enemies of man—war 
poverty and tyranny—and the assault upon human dignity which 
are the most grievous consequences of each.” 

A slam-bang, muck-hurling campaign of near-truths 
and insinuations wins immediate applause, but there is no 
proof that it results in more votes than one conducted 
on a high level. We believe that there are thousands 
of men and women in this country who are tired of hearing 
candidates for public office scream about unfavorable 
deals made in the past, and the attempts of their pred- 
ecessors to deliver this country to the Reds. What the 
public wants to hear is a constructive program that will 
improve this nation economically, morally and spiritually. 


Adlai Stevenson has the opportunity to lift politics from the 
gutter to the dome. By refusing to stoop to the mediocrity of the 
many and dedicating his campaign to high moral standards he can 
raise the level of popular thinking to unprecedented heights. He 
can change the current conception of politics from an unsavory 
struggle among unscrupulous individuals to an interpretation of 
politics as the totality of activities which protect and promote 
the moral and spiritual development of all men to the highest 
possible standards. 


A man is the personification of his religious philosophy. 
A Unitarian carries into public life the ideals of raising 


the dignity of man and serving society. The test of those 
ideals is the extent of their realization. 


We expect the highest of Adlai Stevenson. 
R.M.T. 


For Spiritual Reinforcement 


Last month there was published a little book by Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick under the title, Within Our Power. In its 
114 pages I found more spiritual reinforcement than I 
have found in any book for many years, and I want to 
commend it to my fellow-Unitarians with unbounded 
enthusiasm. There is nothing particularly novel or start- 
ling in the actual contents of the book—no new ideas or 
profound insights; but there is a quality in the way Dr. 
Fosdick urges his readers to pull themselves together and 
face up to life that is deeply refreshing and invigorating. 
He writes with an authority that stirs immediate response. 
His voice has the ring of command. 


The title is taken from Thomas Paine: “We have it 
within our power to begin the world over again.” At a 
moment in history when his own generation was con- 
fronted with what seemed like irretrievable disaster, he 
“spoke for the unquenchable hopes of men.” Then Dr. 
Fosdick goes on, “There is something of the indomitable 
deep within the hearts of all of us—some ineradicable 
faith, some intimation of immortality, some unsuspected 
reservoir of resilience and strength, on which, as our 
fathers did before us, we draw in critical hours.” 


This book is a powerful appeal to that “something of 
the indomitable” that lies deep within every soul. It is a 
thrilling affirmation of the central doctrine of all high re- 
ligion. It should be echoed and re-echoed from every 
pulpit in the land! 


“Bleak and Sodden Times” 


There is no slightest attempt to minimize the physical, 
social, and spiritual peril in which we stand today. On 
the contrary, Dr. Fosdick paints the picture in extremely 
dark and sombre hues. “No one can fail to be conscious 
of the shadow creeping across the surface of the sun.” 
“We are plagued by a sense of omen; we listen for the 
stealthy footsteps of doom.” “I do not overlook the fact 
that we have grim business in hand that involves disloca- 
tion and sacrifice on perhaps an unprecedented scale.” “It 
would be worse than foolish to underestimate the tower- 
ing difficulties which we face in dealing with Russia.” 
“What has been damaged and in part destroyed is not so 
much an intricate economic mechanism as it is man’s con- 
fidence in himself and his fellow man.” There is develop- 
ing “a dangerously tilted situation in our society, an in- 
tellectual imbalance, which we can no longer ignore . 

a moral crisis equally compelling . . . a spiritual hunger 
in the world today that is not being satisfied by American 
exports . . . in bleak and sodden times like these . se 
The little book is filled with such phrases, and its author 


has little but contempt for those who would ignore or 
attempt to by-pass the full dangers that confront us. 


Nevertheless! 


But in chapter after chapter, with a magnificent array 
of illustrations from science and history, the menace of 
our time is met by a ringing summons to the courage 
that has been man’s chief glory in the past. “For the cita- 
del of the human spirit has not yet been conquered, nor 
is man’s sense of expectancy dead.” “This is not the final 
hour.” “‘A sense of futility is a luxury we cannot afford.” 
“Every generation has had to live with fear, to adjust it- 
self to it... .” “We need to assert with confidence and 
conviction that as long as intelligence and conscience are 
alive anywhere in the world war is not inevitable. The 
problems ahead of us are infinitely dangerous, but they 
are not unmanageable.” “We here in America have the 
vitalizing idea and the promising hope for which men 
live.” If we surrender to despair, it will be a needless and 
disgraceful abdication of our heritage. 


Idealists and Realists 


If I were to choose one chapter out of the eight as be- 
ing the most invigorating, it would be the one entitled, 
“The Realism of One World,” for of all the dreams that 
today seem futile the least practicable is that which Wen- 
dell Willkie first put into words that caught the imagina- 
tion of free men the world around. “It was a fantasy, say 
its detractors—one of those gilded ideals that have no 
place in our grim age.” To the detractors Dr. Fosdick 
replies: “Our task, therefore, in this generation—a dif- 
ficult and discouraging task—is persistently to explore the 
common interests, the terrain of possible collaboration, 
the overlapping areas of mutual advantage. Despite the 
feverish antagonisms of our time we must keep up the 
search for rallying points of unity.” 

Nor must we let the detractors monopolize the title of 
“realist.” “What is out of perspective in current thinking 
is not the dreams of our idealists but the cynicism of those 
who call themselves realists. As a matter of fact, it is the 
realists of history who generally guess wrong.” In the 
true sense of the word, it is the realists who today are 
stubbornly resolved “to push toward the ultimate goal of 
world unity with iron determination and fanatical pa- 
tience.” Here is an ideal which the genuine realists will 
continue to believe in “against all discouragements, 
against all failures, against all betrayals.” 

I hope I have said enough to send every reader of this 


page to the nearest book-store. 
. F.M.E. 


Gordon D. Hall has done full-time research for the past half-dozen years in the 
activities, personalities, backgrounds and purposes of the extreme nationalist, isola- 
tionist, and fascist, forces in America. He has lived close to the leaders, attended their 
meetings, and has read tons of their literature. It is more than likely that he knows 
them more intimately than any other writer in this country today. 

A member of the staff of L. M. Birkhead’s Friends of Democracy, Mr. Hall is 
widely known as a speaker before such organizations as the United World Federalists, 
Rotary, and Kiwanis. The following article is adapted from the pamphlet, The Hate 


Campaign Against the UN, to be published by the Beacon Press. 


Hate campaign against the UN 


Know the ‘screechers’ of hate for what 
they hide — packaged corruption 


By GORDON D. HALL 


WIDESPREAD ATTACKS are being made today on the United Nations and affiliated 
agencies by well-organized, often highly-subsidized groups of extreme nationalists. 
The leaders of these groups cry, each in his own tongue, “America for the Americans, 
and let the rest of the world go hang,” much after the manner of the prayer about me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife; us four—no more. Amen. 


They call the United Nations a Com- 
munist-inspired plot, saying, “We were 
among the millions of saps who thought 
the United Nations was born in 1945 at 
San Francisco. As a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to official records, it was set up 
in the city of Moscow at a conference 
lasting from the 19th to the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1943. ... The United Nations is a 
Communist-inspired organization set up 
to take over not only the United States, 
but all the nations of the world into a 
vast Communist State.”* They charge 
that: 

“The American people, through false 
propaganda and through the influence 
of traitors like Alger Hiss, the Secretary 
General of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945, were lied into the United 
Nations, just as they were lied into the 
European-Asiatic war in 1941. For both 
party platforms to pledge allegiance to 
the United Nations, playing down all 
thought of America and American in- 
dependence, is a travesty of the first 
order.” ) 

They employ all the familiar hate- 
cliches, the loaded words, and the mean- 
ingless generalizations. Their campaign is 
concealed under the patriotic cloak of 
anti-Communism: 

“UNESCO, the United Nations’ Educa- 

tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 

ization, is a subversive association. It 
is consciously furthering a campaign 
calculated to pervert the teaching 
profession in this country, and so 
destroy the worth and integrity of 


(1) The Southern Conservative, p. 6, June 1952 
Flatiron Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 
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America’s first bulwark of freedom— 
our tax-supported public schools,” (:) 


Tailored to fit fear 

The attacks, as one can see, are ir- 
responsible, extreme, and tailored to fit 
the present day climate of fear and an- 
xiety. It is important for Americans to 
know something about the individuals be- 
hind such attacks, and to test the reli- 
ability of the sponsors of the hate cam- 
paign against the United Nations. Who 
are these people and what are their 
records? 

Here it is wise to put down a word of 
caution. It would be inaccurate to clas- 
sify all the organizations opposing the 
UN in a single category. Sometimes a 
local unit within a national membership 
organization, acting independently, will 
aid and abet the extremist. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars for ex- 
ample is hardly an extremist organiza- 
tion. Yet the Massachusetts branch has 
sold and distributed an anti-world gov- 
ernment book bearing the imprint of the 
Constitutional Educational League of 
New York City, which is plainly an ex- 
treme nationalist organization. Comment- 
ing on the activities of Joseph P. Kamp, 
the Vice-Chairman of this League, Time 
magazine (May 5S, 1952) charged that he 
“fans anti-Semitic feelings” and labelled 
the League’s official organ, entitled 
Headlines, one of the “inkwells of bigo- 
(2) Merwin K. Hart, Economic Council Letter No. 


August 1, 1952 


292, 
(3) The Philadelphia Newsletter, October, 1951. 


try.” Taken nationally, the American Le- 
gion is not extremist, but down in Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, Legion offi- 
cials have collaborated with W. Henry 
MacFarland, Jr., who founded the 
American Flag Committee. The Legion 
Post, which serves as the Legion’s offi- 
cial organ in Delaware County, has pub- 
lished MacFarland’s smears against 
UNESCO in editorial columns captioned 
“M ACro-Scopes.” 

Stull another national membership or- 
ganization, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, has dignified the rantings 
of Extremist Conde McGinley, by re- 
printing his views on internationalism— 
unmindful of the fact that McGinley’s 
semi-monthly publication Common Sense 
advances the “big lie” that the United 
Nations is both a “Yiddish-Zionist” and 
“Jewish-Communist” plot. 

Further, there is opposition to the United 
Nations, which, while critical, is not aimed 
at removing this international organization 
from our shores. The distinguished American 
Bar Association for example, has raised 
serious questions concerning certain treaty- 
making provisions within the United Nations 
Charter. Those who believe in and who 
work for a strengthening of the United Na- 
tions must make certain to distinguish be- 
tween honest criticism and the mud-slinging 
of the wrecking crews. 


A victory for the ‘Belles’ 


There is no guarantee that the hate 
campaign won't reach your city. From 
Englewood, New Jersey to Los Angeles, 
California, the campaign is under way. 
On August 28, 1952, the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education voted 5 to 1 in 
favor of a ban on a teachers’ handbook 
entitled “The E in UNESCO” after an 
eight-month civic battle. In so doing the 
board ignored the pleas of Paul G. Hoff- 
man, former head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, and other per- 


sons prominent in civic affairs who had 
risen in defense of UNESCO and the 
United Nations. The ban constituted a 
victory for the Los Angeles unit of the 
Liberty Belles, Inc., and other small but 
vociferous pressure groups which had 
labelled UNESCO a “Communist tool.” 

For the record, here are some of the 


more potent attackers, and some facts 
about each: 


American Flag Committee 
Address: 876 Granite Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Founder and Executive Chairman: W. 
Henry MacFarland, Jr. 
Publication: The Philadelphia Newsletter. 


The American Flag Committee was or- 
ganized in August, 1950, for the pur- 
pose of taking specific action against 
widespread efforts to expand the power 
of the United Nations. The Committee is 
the successor organization to the Na- 
tionalist Action League, a title MacFar- 
land abandoned after the League was de- 
signated as fascist by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. MacFarland is 
a former member of Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
fascist Christian Nationalist Crusade. On 
August 3, 1947, he appeared on the same 
platform with Smith at the Sylvan Am- 
phitheater on the grounds of the Wash- 
ington Monument in Washington, D. C. 
A year later, on August 21, 1948 Mac- 
Farland appeared as both a delegate and 
speaker at a convention of the Christian 
Nationalist Crusade held in the Kiel Au- 
ditorium in St. Louis, Missouri. Report- 
ing this event on August 21, 1948, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch remarked, ‘“‘Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith and his Christian Na- 
tionalist followers proceeded today to at- 
tempt to form a political party after a 
meeting last night which began with pro- 
fessions of patriotism and ended with the 
peddling of anti-Semitic pamphlets.” 

From June 15, 1949 to October 15, 1949, 
MacFarland was the Associate-Editor of 
Common Sense, a Jew-baiting sheet pub- 
lished by Conde McGinley at 2001 Pleasant 
Parkway in Union, New Jersey. A month 
after MacFarland took up his editing duties 
with this sheet, the following appeared: 
“Herbert Lehman, as a Zionist, talks like a 
Communist, acts like a Communist, and 
supports Communists, and Common Sense 
challenges any Zionist authority to public 
debate to prove that Communism and Zion- 
ism are synonymous.” 

The technique of the American Flag 
Committee is best illustrated by quoting 
from Representative A. S. J. Carnahan’s 
reply to the Committee’s attack on 
UNESCO: “Taking one paragraph which 
it (the American Flag Committee) at- 
tributes as a direct quotation from 
pamphlet No. V, a line-by-line examina- 
tion shows that sentences have been so 
juggled that within one pair of quota- 
tion marks are sentences from page 58, 
followed by phrases from page 60, a re- 
treat to words on page 58, then more 
material from page 59, and the inventor 


Hate campaign against the UN 


finishes his direct quote with material 
from page 60.” 


National Economic Council, Inc. 


Address: Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N.Y. 

President: Merwin K. Hart 

Publication: Economic Council Letter. 


The National Economic Council, Inc. 
was founded in New York state in 1931. 
Its influence is indicated by the fact that 
when Merwin K. Hart was summoned to 
Washington in the summer of 1950 to 
testify before the House Select Commit- 
tee on Lobbying Activities, he told of re- 
ceiving substantial contributions from 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation in New 
York, Eastman Kodak Company in Ro- 
chester, Beech Aircraft in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, the Shaeffer Pen Company in Fort 
Madison, Iowa, and the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. In addition Hart 
revealed that he had received a com- 
bined total of $63,444.24 from the late 
Lamont Du Pont and his brother Irenee, 
these figures representing the funds re- 
ceived during the 1947-1950 period. 

Hart fills the pages of his Economic 
Council Letters which he issues semi- 
monthly, with attacks upon the liberal 
clergy, the trade unions, Jews, international- 
ism, and the United Nations. He frequently 
equates Communism with Zionism and on 
June 1, 1948, published the charge that the 
“un-American” Zionists “were the real 
architects of UN and its mischievous alpha- 
betical agencies.” Hart’s articles frequently 
appear in Common Sense and the Gerald 
L. K. Smith publications, and the fanatical 
Jew-baiter, Conde McGinley, has been Hart’s 
guest at lavish affairs staged by the National 
Economic Council in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


Constitutional Educational League Inc. 


Address: 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Vice-Chairman: Joseph P. Kamp 

Publication: Headlines and numerous 
pamphlets. 


The Constitutional Educational League 
began life in 1937. Unlike Merwin K. 
Hart, Kamp has refused to talk about 
the League’s financial contributors to 
Congressional Committees. He served a 
four-months sentence in 1950 for con- 
tempt of Congress rather than reveal his 
support from such sources as Harvey 
Fruehauf of the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany in Detroit, and Sears Roebuck in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Pamphleteering is the main source of ac- 
tivity of the League. Anti-Semitic pamph- 
lets such as Kamp’s “Open Letter to 
Congress” in which he levels the charge 
that there is a “Jewish Gestapo” in 
America, are sold by professional anti- 
Semites like Smith and McGinley. Both 
of these men advertise the literature of 


the Constitutional Educational League in 
their publications, and the arrangement 
spells profits for all. 


National Council for 
American Education 
Address: 1 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Executive Vice-President: Allen Zoll 
Publication: Educational Guardian and 
numerous pamphlets. 


The National Council for American 
Education set up shop in 1948 to “era- 
dicate from our schools Marxism, Soci- 
alism, Communism and all other forces 
that seek to destroy the liberty of the 
American people.” At first the Council 
corraled the support of many prominent 
Americans including Gene Tunney, Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, and General 
Jonathan Wainwright. But these promi- 
nent individuals quickly resigned frem 
the group when they learned something 
of Allen Zoll’s past. As Commander of 
American Patriots, Inc., Zoll’s earlier ac- 
tivities carned him a spot on the Attor- 
ney-General’s list of Fascist organizations. 
He has been a fund-raiser for Merwin K. 
Hart, and an active campaigner for the 
discredited Christian Front radio priest, 
Father Charles E. Coughlin. In 1939 Zoll 
publicly opposed Felix Frankfurter’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court be- 
cause he neither respected the Judge’s 
record or his “religion.” 


Minute Women of the U.S.A., Inc. 


Address; R. F. D., North Windham, 
Connecticut 

National Chairman: Suzanne Silvercruys 
Stevenson 


Publication: Minute Women Newsletter 


The Minute Women is the most arti- 
culate and best organized of the many 
women’s organizations in the extreme 
nationalist fold. Mrs. Stevenson is a 
talented sculptress, and a tireless lec- 
turer and organizer. Before well-attended 
meetings she lambasts the United Nations, 
and particularly UNESCO. The organi- 
zation sponsored Joseph P. Kamp at a 
Bridgeport, Connecticut meeting in the 
spring of 1951, and Mrs. Stevenson has 
filled the pages of the Minute Women 
publications with news and views dredged 
up by extremists. The Southern Con- 
servative, already quoted, has been recom- 
mended to Minute Women by Mrs. Stev- 
enson as “must reading” and this Texas 
newspaper in turn has recommended Mrs. 
Stevenson and the Minute Women. The 
“States Rights” plank in the organiza- 
tion’s platform has aided Mrs. Steven- 
son’s organizing campaign in southern 
states among the Dixiecrats. 


Liberty Belles, Inc. 


Address: 131 East 64th St., New York. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Norman Cousins, editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW, has been an outspoken leader 
for many years in the movement toward an inclusive world community. It is appro- 
priate that his article appear during UN month. He has been an editorial writer for 
the NEw YorK Post, managing editor of CURRENT HISTORY magazine; executive 
editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW. He became its editor in 1942. During the war he 
was editor of “U.S.A.” published by the Office of War Information. 


We don't have time for war 


10 facts that prove we sacrifice 
a ‘golden’ age to invest in war 


HERE are ten facts of basic impor- 
tance to the human community in our 
time: 

1. Every four years there are 
100,000,000 more people in the world— 
which is the equivalent of the popula- 
tion of a new major nation. 

2. The good earth is shrinking. 
Each year billions of acres are aban- 
doned because they are dry or devital- 
ized and can no longer yield food. 


3. The world’s mineral resources 
are not inexhaustible. Coal, oil, iron 
ore, timber—all these are being used up 
faster than new sources are being de- 
veloped or discovered. 

4. A large portion of the resources 
and vital energies of the world’s peoples are 
being poured into preparation for war. The 
reason for this is the lack of an adequate 
security system to protect the world against 
aggression and lawlessness. 

5. Another war, if it comes, will be 
fought with whatever weapons are 
available. So far no adequate defense has 
been devised against such weapons. At 
the present time, it can only be said that 
counter-attack constitutes a possible de- 
terrent. In any event, all cities are now 
vulnerable. A single bomb can now de- 
stroy a major city. The area of destruc- 
tion for a single bomb has now been in- 
creased to 100 square miles. 

6. Another major war may not nec- 
essarily alter the conditions that make 
human life possible on this planet, but it 
could destroy industrial society, decimate 
the world’s population, enfeeble peoples 
everywhere, and deprive them of such 
means as are now available for attack- 
ing hunger, disease, homelessness. 

7. We live in an age that is trying to 
find itself. If any description can be given 
to our generation—and here I am thinking 
of all men everywhere—it is that this is a 
generation in search of its soul. It is a gen- 
eration looking for spiritual and intellectual 
anchorage at a time of uncertainty and 
upheaval. 

8. Almost half the people in the 
world are hungry or sick or poorly 
housed. 

9. Many of the world’s peoples are 


N, 


By NORMAN COUSINS 


shopping for a revolution. These peoples 
do not have to be persuaded of the im- 
portance of freedom, but the longing for 
freedom takes different forms in differ- 
ent places. There is the longing for free- 
dom from outside rule. There is the long- 
ing for freedom from indignity. People 
want the chance to prove their worth, a 
chance to prove that the color of their 
skin has nothing to do with their right to 
walk with a feeling of decency and self- 
respect among their fellow men. There 
is the longing for freedom from legalized 
abuse—whether economic, social, or 
political. 

10. The human race today is without 
representation in those matters of com- 
mon concern to all peoples. Such representa- 
tion as the individual does possess is largely 
nominal and is not concerned with the basic 
threats to his existence. A nation may at- 
tempt to provide justice for dealings between 
its own citizens, but it cannot protect. its 
citizens against injustice between nations— 
and the consequences of injustice between 
nations are far more dangerous to the in- 
dividual today than injustice between citizens 
within a nation. In fact, the nation is no 
longer able to fulfill its historical role: to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens. 
War is no longer between armies but be- 
tween populations, and the question of war 
and peace is no longer within the determina- 
tion of any single state. 
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These ten facts, I believe, represent the 
central questions of our age. No nation, 
no people, can exempt itself from the 
need to ponder them; Americans least of 
all, because of our position of potential 
leadership, can afford to ignore them or 
regard them as secondary to other is- 
sues. The answers are not beyond our 
comprehension. The predicament is a hu- 
man predicament, one clearly within our 
reach to solve. 

As. we think about these ten facts or 
questions, certain things do come to 
mind. We know, for example, that there 
is an answer to the shrinkage of the 
world’s arable land. In the agricultural 
laboratories today we stand on the 
threshold of astounding discoveries that 


can reclaim vast lands now given up for 
dust. Already there have been developed 
rejuvenating chemicals that have sub- 
stantially increased the food yield, or 
that have compensated for loss of rain. 
New types and sources of food are being — 
developed. Chemical gardening and farm- 
ing is a rich and fast-growing new 
prospect. 

We know, too, that vast new sources of 
energy are opening up. Much more research 
needs to be done in tapping and utilizing 
the boundless energy of the sun, but even 
now the scientists have been able to develop 
on a modest scale solar heat traps. These 
traps can be used for small energy require- 
ments, for heating, or for refrigeration. The 
promise and potential usefulness of such 
sun-traps for countries of large agricultural 
populations near the equator excites the 
imagination. 

Another highly compromising develop- 
ment concerns the utilization of the vast 
resources of the oceans. We have yet to 
make an intensive and full-scale explora- 
tion of all the possibilities. Already, how- 
ever, magnesium and other resources 
yielded up by the oceans give us bright 
and reasonable expectations concerning 
the shape of things to come. 


Mind-stretching developments 


All this even before we mention 
atomic energy. So far, the overwhelming 
bulk of the efforts of science has gone 
into the use of atomic energy for pur- 
poses of war. But even the compara- 
tively modest efforts made thus far for 
purposes of power and. medicine have 
been enormously productive and promis- 
ing. We have only to attach the same 
importance to atomic energy for creative 
ends that we do for destructive ends in 
order to bring about incalculable bene- 
fits in terms of increased power, im- 
proved standard of living, longer life 
expectancy. 

All these mind-stretching new develop- 
ments—in agricultural and chemical re- 
search, in mining the ocean’s wealth, in solar 
and atomic energy—make it theoretically 
possible for us to solve the present critical 
dwindling food supply and resources at a 
time of increasing population. In fact, there 
is now the distinct possibility that we can 
bring about a golden age of man. Up to now, 
only certain peoples at certain times have 
been favored by a golden age. But we know 
today that a golden age of the human com- 
munity is a distinct promise. We have the 
skill, we have the knowledge, we have the 
means. 


How can we fulfill such a promise? 
Obviously, little or nothing can be done 
so long as the world’s peoples live under 
war or the fear of war. Our energies, our 
ingenuity, our imagination—no less than 
our resources and our wealth—are 
poured into the means of physical pro- 
tection against violence in a _ lawless 
world. We are arming ourselves, but we 
must not deceive ourselves about the 
cost—in the expenditure of human effort 


and money, in the increasing strain upon 
our economy, in the pressures and ten- 
sions it creates within the nation, and, 
finally, in delaying or blocking the re- 
lease of our energies in the making of a 
better world. 


Invention of human will 

Yes, we arm, but there must be some 
other and better way to protect peoples 
against lawlessness. Surely the destiny of 
the human community must be some- 
thing finer and more meaningful than a 
precarious existence under the shadow of 
guns and bombs. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the human mind, capable 
of almost infinite comprehension and in- 
ventiveness, cannot devise the means of 
enforceable peace. 

War is an invention of the human will. 
The human will can invent peace. We can 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of the human 
community. We can rise above what are 
after all petty quarrels and assert the moral 
stature with which our past has invested us. 
We can invite representatives of all peoples 
to join with us in considering the problems 
of man within the framework of human 
destiny and not within the narrow frame- 


work of coalitions or alliances. We can pro- 
pose a fresh start within the United Nations. 


Let us not be timid about what the 
United Nations needs or what it must 
become if it is to eliminate anarchy from 
the world neighborhood. Let us not 
shrink from the concept of government 
on a world scale. This is what the human 
race needs. This is what it deserves. 

The response of certain leaders of certain 
nations to such a proposal should not trouble 
us. We should be more concerned about 
the genuineness and good faith of our own 
proposal. It will be impossible for such 
rulers to keep from their people the fact 
that there is a mighty movement in the 
world on behalf of peace, food, and freedom, 
or that this movement has behind it the in- 
tegrity, sincerity, and resoluteness of count- 
less millions of human beings. It is not an 
exclusive or selfish movement. It seeks 
nothing except the greater good of man. 

What others may fail to do should be 
of less concern to us than what we our- 
selves fail to do. The forward thrusts in 
history have not always been the prod- 
uct of universal assent but of courageous 
and persistent leadership behind a great 
idea. Ours is the business of hope. Let us 
not undervalue the striking power—even 
in supposedly impregnable places—of the 
idea and hope that purposeful peace is 
possible and that the golden age of man 


can be a reality. 


“McCarthyism” 
We don't have time for war 
by ADLAI STEVENSON 


Governor of Illinois: 
Unitarian layman 


“McCarthyism” has become the trade- 
mark of a new breed of political dema- 
gogue who frightens the people with 
epithets, carelessly impugns the loyalty 
of patriotic men and shouts dire fore- 
bodings of a treacherous doom for 
America and all her cherished institu- 
tions. It is sad that America, at the 
height of her power, influence and well- 
being, should be ringing with slander, 
epithet, ill temper and the counsels of 
political desperation when all the world 
looks to us for dignity, sanity and confi- 
dent leadership. 

But the people have been listening to 
these voices of doom for the past 20 
years now . . . and meanwhile we have 
emerged from a grim depression and 
never been more prosperous; we have 
destroyed the Nazi menace and are 
fighting the even greater Communist 
menace to a standstill with words, wea- 
pons and the faith of free men. . . 

And there are some words uttered by 
the first Republican which reckless poli- 
ticians could well ponder. Abraham Lin- 
coln said: “In times like the present, 
men should utter nothing for which they 
would not willingly be responsible 
through time and eternity.” Not only 
in times like the present, but at all times, 
we should do nothing for which we 
would not wish to be held accountable 
in the future. The responsibility for our 
moral standards rests heaviest upon the 
men and women in public life, because 
public confidence in the integrity of the 
government is indispensable to faith in 
democracy. While the faithless must be 
exposed and rooted out of every place of 
public trust, it will be a tragic disaster 
if we forget the tens of thousands of 
honest, conscientious public servants. 
While generalities about crime and cor- 
ruption in government which embrace 
the many good with the few bad can 
only make it harder to induce good people 
to enter public service. We do not lose 
faith in the banking system because a few 
bankers turn out to be embezzlers. . 

We have all witnessed the stifling, 
choking effect of McCarthyism, the 
paralysis of initiative, the discourage- 
ment and intimidation that follows in its 
wake and inhibits the bold, imaginative 
thought and discussion that is the anvil 
of policy. 

. there is much more at stake in all 
this current orgy of epithet and injury 
than the welfare of any man or, indeed, 
the result of any election. 

[From an address at the Democratic 
National Committee, Chicago, December 
5 et 957) 


(Open Forum—cont'd from p. 7) 


A bond with bigots ? 


To Register Readers: 


With pleasure I read in the May issue of 
the Register the Rev. Raymond Sabin’s 
“Minority” report of his views of Mr. Phil- 
brick’s table, which in the March issue gave 
15 points of difference between the liberal 
and the communist attitudes. The Rev. Mr. 
Sabin shows the invalidity of a number of 
Mr. Philbrick’s distinctions among his list of 
whites and blacks. Mr. Sabin’s reservations 
are clear, convincing and salutary. They de- 
serve full approval among thinking tolerant- 
minded people such as Unitarians usually 
are. 


Yet I would go further. I would deplore 
the use, by persons of high moral principles, 
of the low cunning device of the spy and 
reporter. It judges in advance and assumes 
certain political differences to be crimes. 


It joins with and panders to bigots, who 
in every age have applied single standards, 
orthodoxy being approved, heterodoxy re- 
morselessly traduced, brazenly lied about, 
persecuted, punished and spied upon as 
criminal. 


It is the method of the totalitarian dic- 
tators. It should have no place in America. 
Its practice increases tensions and distrust, 
and will destroy the freedoms it professes to 
defend. 


THOMAS J. HOLMES, Burton, Ohio. 


“Hysterical” critics 


To Register Readers: 


Speaking of hysteria where is one less likely 
to find it than in the pages of The Christian 
Register under its present editors? They 
have leaned over backwards to give all 
points of view an adequate hearing. The only 
“hysteria” I have observed in the Register 
is in the letters of those who have protested 
the Register’s insistence on hearing all points 
of view. Both the Right wing and the Left 
wing have indicated an unmistakable 
“hysteria” toward the fair and liberal poli- 
cies of the Register. 


The articles by Philbrick and on him con- 
tain information essential to an understand- 
ing of the ideological struggle which is 
raging today. The editors have no right to 
deny us access to that knowledge as some 
of the “hysterical” critics would have them 
do. 


I speak in a good many Unitarian Churches 
(almost like some kind of a regional direc- 
tor) and I hear flattering references to the 
genuinely liberal political editorial policies 
of the Register. That editorial policy is ob- 
jective and fair and liberal and helps all of 
the readers to an understanding of the 
spiritual and ideological world in which 
Unitarians live . . The thanks of all of 
us to the staff who edit the liveliest and most 
genuinely liberal religious journal of this 
mid-century. . 


L. M. BIRKHEAD, National Director, 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., New York 
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With the question of Yugoslavia, friend or enemy, still unanswered, John Nicholls 
Booth had ample reason for speculation and observation of activities in “Tito-land,” 
during his visit there. He presents here, in part, the attitudes of the people who are 
experiencing two distinct types of Communism, and explores the possibility of Tito’s 
people being secretly allied to Russia. Mr. Booth is the minister of the Unitarian 
church in Belmont, Mass. Before taking up his duties there in 1949, he traveled quite 
extensively through the Orient, including Tibet, as a special correspondent for the 
Chicago Sun-Times. He is author of the pamphlet, Introducing Unitarianism. 


A Unitarian in Tito-land 


Pulpits are silenced on social issues 


—as demanded in U.S. by reactionaries 


By John Nicholls Booth 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS after the famous Simplon-Orient Express had rolled out of the 
Gare de Lyon in Paris and thundered its way through France, Switzerland, Italy and 
Trieste en route to the Asiatic shores at Istanbul, it came to a halt at Sezana, on the 
border of Communist Yugoslavia. A crew of rough looking men in Russian-like 
uniforms swarmed into our car, the Red Star badge on their caps marking them as 


Yugoslav officials. 

“Diplomatic passport?” one man 
asked me, indicating that so few foreign- 
ers had passed into the country that he 
took it for granted I was one of the di- 
plomatic corps who do move back and 
forth frequently. This only served to re- 
double my interest in studying the larg- 
est nation in the Balkans; a country 
which turned its back on Russia only 
four years ago and has since tried to 
swim in the sea of Western nations, 
while still practicing the Communistic 
dog paddle. 

Yugoslavia is about the size of New 
York and Pennsylvania together and 
contains over sixteen and one-half mil- 
lion people. Nearly seventy per cent of 
its people are engaged in agriculture, al- 
though the country has vast undeveloped 
mineral resources. For many years it has 
suffered a very low standard of living in 
comparison with Western European 
countries. Not only was the First World 
War costly to the Yugoslavs in human 
lives, but the Second World War has slain 
an estimated 1,700,000 people, or one in 
every nine persons. An equal number of 
persons were wounded, 3,500,000 per- 
sons were rendered homeless and more 
than half of all the horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs were destroyed. 


No market garden for Russia 


This was the situation in 1945 when 
‘Marshal Josip Broz-Tito was chosen 
prime minister, King Peter II was 
forced to abdicate, and Yugoslavia was 
proclaimed a republic. On January 31, 
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1946, Yugoslavia was declared a Feder- 
ated People’s Republic and became a 
part of the crescent domain. Joseph 
Stalin regarded Marshal Tito and Yugo- 
slavia as his number one satellite and 
happily received them into his Iron Cur- 
tain regime. 

But trouble began to boil up in the Com- 
munist cauldrons. Proud Yugoslavia did not 
care to fulfill the role assigned it in the 
satellite drama of being the market garden 
of European Communism. Tito dreamed of 
an industrial economy, and a viable economy 
built upon its mineral wealth. One crisis 
led to another until in 1948, despite the 
fact that sixty per cent of its exports 
and fifty-five per cent of its imports de- 
pended upon its Red neighbors, Tito broke 
with Stalin and stepped outside the Iron Cur- 
tain: Yugoslavia’s trade with the bloc 
stopped dead. With bated breath the world 
watched Stalin’s satellite armies start ma- 
neuvers on the borders of Tito-land.” 

For eighteen months the economy of 
Yugoslavia was near paralysis. Then the 
United States, France, Great Britain 
and other NATO countries saw in the 
Balkan giant a formidable _ barrier 
against the Eastern “Bear.” Slowly they 
helped Yugoslavia rebuild its trade, the 
flow being changed from East to West. 
Loans and grants were made. 

A high Yugoslav official told me in 
Belgrade last week: “Today our country 
is better off than it ever would have been 
with our former alignment.” 

Three questions arise quite naturally 
out of this strange situation. 

1. What is life really like in a Com- 
munist country? 


2. Is the break between Russia and 
Yugoslavia legitimate or is this actually 
the biggest hoax in history? 

3. Does this rapprochement between 
the NATO countries and Yugoslavia 
demonstrate that free enterprise and 
Communist nations can get along side 
by side, thus proving that war is un- 
necessary and avoidable? 

No visitor to a foreign: country has a 
right to jump to either adverse or eulo- 
gistic comments about its condition un- 
less he is armed with such knowledge 
that his judgments and comparisons can 
be based on an honest and proper frame 
of reference. Hence this article must 
largely avoid basic evaluations or com- 
parisons, but simply report facts and sit- 
uations as the writer encountered them, 
and allow persons better qualified in mat- 
ters European and Balkan to draw value 
judgments. 


“Bargain-Basement” atmosphere 


The statement, “There is not a smiling 
face in Yugoslavia,” is an adolescent li- 
bel unworthy of thinking people. Yet it 
is encountered often in adjoining democ- 
racies. The Yugoslavs, like most rela- 
tively healthy people, do not wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. I saw as much 
quiet gaity, pleasant singing and jovial 
conversation as in any other country. In 
dress they approximate the wearing ap- 
parel seen in Greece, Turkey or other 
comparable countries. 

A village-like hush hangs over Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Lubjiana, the three largest 
cities. The roar of motor cars is almost 
absent for the people are too poor to own 
private automobiles, So taxicabs, buses and 
street cars ancient and modern, almost 
monopolize the streets and give the many 
traffic policemen an occasional excuse for 
their work. But the sidewalks are clotted 
with soldiers and policemen in a_ variety 
of uniforms reminding one that he is in a 
police state. An abnormal percentage of the 
productive male population is siphoned into 


uniforms thereby retarding the return of 
economic prosperity. 

A bargain basement atmosphere and 
appearance saturates the stores, reflect- 
ing an age old impoverishment. Every 
store is state owned unless no more than 
two persons, belonging to a single fam- 
ily, Operate it. It is said that the shoe- 
shine boys are the only true capitalists 
left! It seemed that among the highest 
paid workers are the waiters in the few 
hotels catering to foreigners. Their tips 
alone, paid on a liberal American scale, 
more than equaled the 3000 dinaras 
($10) many semi-skilled workers receive 
per month. The poorer folk do receive 

. coupons resembling wartime Script to 
supplement their cash income. Many 
commodities have more than one price, 
the difference being made up by paying 
a specified number of coupons. 

Recently the dinara was devalued so 
that the cost of living has become ex- 
tremely low by our standards. An ex- 
cellent steak costs about seventy cents; 
a complete dinner about one dollar in 
the finest hotel dining room. To a man 
earning 3000 dinaras a month, however, 
this is an Himalayan amount. 


Taboo gatherings 


Yugoslav officials contend that free- 
dom of religion is permitted. I observed 
hundreds of people going to the 
churches. They were old and young, 
well-dressed, and in rags. Since this past 
June no official Yugoslav university may 
any longer have theological teachers on 
its faculty, and the teaching of religion 
in primary and secondary schools has 
been banned. Both of these edicts would 
be in accord with the traditional Ameri- 
can concept of the separation of church 
and state. The church may have its own 
independent religious schools. 

Although no open declaration of war has 
been made against the church, and freedom 
is given for purely ritualistic religion, basic 
religion in the liberal sense is crushed the 
moment it appears. No preaching on any 
political, economic or social matter is 
permitted—a solemn picture of what could 
happen in America if the present theory of 
keep-politics-out-of-the-pulpit, as called for 
by reactionaries, should prevail. The church 
cannot be the conscience of the state. Bap- 
tisms are not allowed. Because mass meet- 
ings are forbidden, many avoid the churches 
lest they be accused later on of having at- 
tended a taboo gathering. Most indicative of 
all is the column regularly published in 
Borba, official paper of the Communist party 
in Yugoslavia, which daily cites cases of 
priestly violations of governmental edicts. 

Since Stepinac was released, there 
have been countless arrests, trials and 
sentences of religious leaders. An inter- 
preter actually read to me directly from 
the pages of Borba, issued while I was 
in Yugoslavia, the case of a priest who 
was arrested for giving candy and or- 
ganizing ball games to get children to 
Mass for the purpose of “keeping them 
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from a People’s Youth Meeting.” The 
promise of vacation trips to children who 
would attend their catechism meetings 
faithfully was regarded as “hostile work 
among the children” against the state. It 
is obvious that this counterpart of the 
American Sunday School pin award 
technique has been twisted into a sub- 
versive act. Let us hope there will be no 
counterpart in America to this type of 
controlled pulpit. 


‘Little Caesars’ in charge 


I believe that the tremendous fear 
authoritarianism throws into the hearts of 
many people lies here in the eroding anx- 
iety that, at any moment, their innocent 
actions may be construed as disloyal. In 
America, “McCarthyism” represents a 
valid counterpart to the Communistic 
method of easy slander, the threat of 
jail and mutual spying. The purpose may 
be to save the state from its internal ene- 
mies, but at this point the true democrat 
and the true authoritarian differ and 
come to grips with a fundamental prob- 
lem in the philosophy of freedom. As 
long as one is on the same side as “Mc- 
Carthyism” or Communism there is no 
problem. But the true democrat recog- 
nizes what the English so wisely call the 
rights and the importance of “His Ma- 
jesty’s loyal opposition,” which involves 
responsible free speech for minorities 
and thus helps to keep the majority on 
its toes. (The state is at a more effective 
level of operation under this system.) 

Who are the haunted people of Yugo- 
slavia? They are the former aristocrats of 


mind, money or station who, though now - 


deprived of all but their own household 
effects, still worry fearfully lest they be 
accused of some new political misdemeanor. 
They are those interested or active in the 
political arena who may make a mistake, 
whether they be in the party, in the church, 
or in industry. They are certain peasants 
who fear the “little Caesar” characteristics 
of the local chief of police who is a Ges- 
tapo, jury and judge, all rolled into one. 
These village chiefs are a thorn even in 
Tito’s flesh for most of them are un- 
qualified former partisans to whom the 
Marshal Tito had to give jobs. Their in- 
eptitude has caused such peasant hatreds 
that, as our American Ambassador to Yu- 
goslavia told me, Tito is making changes 


as quickly as possible in order to rectify 
their injustices. It is in the villages that 
church attendance is most risky and one’s 
personal life is under closest scrutiny. One is 
at the mercy of any vengeful gossip. 


The exclusive club 


It may amaze many Americans to 
know that it is not easy to become a 
member of the Communist Party in Yu- 
goslavia. This helps to explain why there 
are only 550,000 Communists in the na- 
tion. After one applies for membership, 
his case is argued in a public meeting 
(unlike the Russian practice) by neigh- 
borhood Communists and non-Commu- 
nists alike. His character, intelligence 
and abilities are analyzed. Only Party 
members may actually vote on the deci- 
sion itself. Because many privileges ac- 
crue to Party members which do not go 
to others, such an affiliation is invalu- 
able. This is the new aristocracy of 
mind, character and moderate wealth. It 
can maintain that position only as long 
as its numbers are restricted and _ its 
standards of admission are kept high. 
This may be cited as a second source of 
smoldering hatred. The “Revolution of 
1945” served to transfer all privileges, 
leadership and controls from one group 
to another. Communism creates a gen- 
eral leveling of differences, but it also 
gradually builds up a stratified society 
once more with a new set of leaders. 

The deputy minister of one of Yugo- 
slavia’s governmental bureaus, a hand- 
some, intelligent and youthful man, ad- 
mitted to having a servant. Tito, I met 
and photographed on the lovely Adriatic 
island of Brioni. There he summers in a 
luxurious non-proletarian villa that 
would have been the delight of the an- 
cient Roman emperors. 


Hoax or heroism? 


On the lips of politically minded West- 
erners is the anxious query: “Is Yugo- 
slavia a Trojan horse inside the walls of 
the democracies, or is it truly a Commu- 
nist refugee?” 

Ambassador George V. Allen ex- 
tended a scheduled fifteen minute inter- 
view to one hour in order to convince 
me that Stalin and Tito are implacable 
enemies. He cited an accumulation of 
countless episodes which have lead him 
and his Embassy to conclude that all 
Russian ties have been cut. He showed 
how the character of Tito, whom he sees 
at least once every month, with its re- 
belliousness, its xenophobia and its lead- 
ership traits could develop such a 
situation. 

Economic advisers with the Yugoslav 
government detailed the basic, inimical 
differences which have split the two Red 
systems. Yugoslavia allows complete 
freedom of travel for foreigners within 
its borders, some outside magazines find 
circulation in the nation, and outsiders 
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may mix freely with the inhabitants. 
They complained that the Iron Curtain 
is really around the United States for 
our State Department will not grant 
visas to permit them to visit “the land of 
the free.” Yugoslavia would not tolerate 
being an agricultural country in the 
Communist world organization. It had to 
break away in order to build the kind of 
economy it wished for itself, apart from 
Russia’s overall global planning. Tito has 
decentralized the management of indus- 
try from Belgrade to the plants them- 
selves. He is granting a larger share of 
the profits of production to those who 
effect a higher output. The compulsory 
delivery of agricultural products has 
been changed so that all produce above 
a certain quota can be sold tax free and 
thus increase the farmer’s income. De- 
spite these approaches to free enterprise 
Tito maintains he is a purer Communist 
than Stalin, who allegedly has awesome 
nightmares over these economic heresies. 

These are some of the reasons for be- 
lieving the split to be genuine, and were 
stressed to this writer in a number of 
well mannered debates with representa- 
tives of the Yugoslav and American govy- 
ernments. Although there is no evidence 
that the Communist world has not be- 
come bilateral by Tito’s action, one may 
argue from principles that grave doubts 
may rationally be held. 

Communism operates according to a 
dual policy—one visible and the other in- 
visible. When expedient it seems to be 
willing to reverse itself, if we are to judge 
by precedents. But it never loses sight of 
its ultimate goal. Overnight it could re- 
verse its line of pacificism in the United 
States to belligerency. Are there reasons 
why it may be expedient for world Com- 
munism to allow one splinter, perhaps a 
sizable one, temporarily to pull away 
from the mother nation of working 
Communism? 

In some quarters it has been felt that 
the imperialism, immoderation and cen- 
tralization of the Stalin brand of Com- 
munism has alienated masses of left-wing 
sympathizers in small nations. It is quite 
possible that Yugoslavia may represent a 
pilot experiment in a decentralized form 
of Communism. It may be able to cap- 
ture potential Reds who might be irre- 
trievably lost to World Communism if 
the Russian form alone were available. 
Should it work more effectively than the 
Stalin brand it might persuade Russia 
eventually to modify its own version. 

From an economic standpoint it was 
to Russia’s advantage to be shucked of 
the burden of supplying certain critically 
needed goods to the largest Balkan state. 
Before 1948, the year of the split, Russia 
could foresee that gigantic China would 
shortly be added to the list of nations de- 
manding machinery, products and other nec- 
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essities formerly derived from the bounti- 
ful West. What better risk than to gamble 
on the West picking up the Yugoslav bait 
and further diminish the storehouse of 
Western wealth by persuading it to help 
a Communist nation. Was not the Democra- 
tic West contributing to Fascist Spain, 
even though less than a decade earlier 
Fascism was as horrendous to it as Com- 
munism? 

Finally, we may cite the access, de- 
spite some safeguards, which the Yugo- 
slav military now has to American know- 
how, technical secrets, machinery and 
planes formerly not available to it. Will 
these be secretly turned over to Russia 
to save her time at the drawing boards? 
A Yugoslav government policy-maker 
agreed that his country is much further 
ahead, today, with Western help, than it 
would have been if still allied with Rus- 
sia, despite an eighteen month period of 
anxious drifting immediately after the 
Big Break. 


A calculated risk 


To all of these arguments there are 
varying answers. To experiment with 
such a Machiavellian program carried 
grave perils for World Communism. It 
might have backfired in various direc- 
tions. If it is a part of an invisible long 
range world policy it is certain that only 
two or three in Yugoslavia are in on the 
hoax. It is true that sixty per cent of 
the army leadership is reportedly still sit- 
ting on the fence but the civilian offi- 
cials, even among the vice premiers of 
the Republic, have become anti-Russian. 
But we know how readily propaganda, 
or even a later disclosure of the true in- 
tent of the break, could change the na- 
tion’s sentiments in one day. 

Ambassador Allen takes issue with the 
arguments from principle, stating that it 
is erroneous to think of ideologies in 
either black or white. Titoism represents 
a grey in Communism, a form with 
which, from present appearances, we 
can get along. Militarily he regards as 
worthwhile the calculated risk we are 
taking in giving loans, grants and mili- 
tary material to Yugoslavia. If the break 
is legitimate we may spoil a remarkable 
opportunity for the democracies by be- 
ing overly suspicious just as Hitler alien- 
ated the Ukrainians who at first wel- 
comed him as a liberator. He mistrusted 
their professions of friendship and turned 
them into guerrilla enemies. For us to 
keep hands off Tito might discourage 
other possible breaks from occurring in 
various parts of the globe. 

Yugoslavia possesses thirty-two divisions. 
More are being formed. According to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower NATO still can drum up 
only sixteen divisions from all the members 
of its European group. With its divisions the 
Slayic country can flank any Russian move 


westward or down toward Greece and even 
the Middle East. Because of its lack of in- 
dustrial output one may well question the 
staying power of this army in an actual war 
situation. It collapsed in a few weeks dur- 
ing the past war. But American military 
strategists count its threat, its power to 
slow up or delay a drive, as worth risking a 
moderate amount of Western support. 

Even though we may be building up 
an army in Yugoslavia which would ne- 
gate the NATO military setup in the rest 
of Europe, should it march with Russia, 
our government is willing to take the 
chance. One’s personal reaction to this 
will be governed by one critical ques- 
tion: “If world Communism is threat- 
ened with destruction because Russia ap- 
pears headed for defeat (if and when a 
war begins) would strategic Yugoslavia 
again reverse itself to save the chief 
stronghold of ideological Communism? 
And, because of the degree to which we 
will have strengthened her, thus save the 
day for Communism?” 

Yugoslavs and Americans who are best 
qualified to judge this matter say No. They 
feel that Yugoslavia is more likely to remain 
neutral in any war, learning from General 
Franco the profit in taking no active sides 
and from Mussolini, the disaster for a small 
nation to involve itself in a war between 
giants. Such a neutrality would satisfy the 
American government. It would hold down 
many Russian divisions along Yugoslav bor- 
ders because there would always be the 
chance that Tito might abandon his men- 
acing neutrality and embark upon Musso- 
lini’s own grandiose gamble. 


Bridges instead of Wars 


offi- 
and 


My treatment in Yugoslavia by 
cials, families who entertained me 
citizens encountered casually on the 
street, was the height of courtesy and 
friendliness. I could feel nothing but sad- © 
ness that these fine people are baffled 
pawns in a game of politics and worldly 
ambitions. Like men and women every- 
where, they want nothing more than 
peace so that they can have personal se- 
curity, freedom to think and live as hon- 
est individuals, and a standard of living 
adequate for a worthwhile existence on 
earth. 

There appears to be no reason why 
the Yugoslav brand of Communism, if 
sincere, and the ideology of the Western 
nations cannot get along together. Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign policy is not one geared 
to a belief that a global revolution is a 
necessity or that the world cannot exist 
half Communist and half free enterprise. 
Many persons see in our present rela- 
tionship with the land of the Southern 
Slavs a possible bridge on which the two 
ideologies can meet in peace. Because 
Yugoslavia represents only a _ small 
bridgehead on the beach of political 
compromises, and Russia and America 
control the mainland itself, to change the 
figure, the fate of the world depends up- 
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The topic of politics in the pulpit assumes even greater importance in the time left 
before the presidential election. Harry C. Meserve discusses the dilemma of the 20th 
Century voter caught in a battle of personalities and parties—and shows that religion 
has a duty to politics. Mr. Meserve is minister of the Unitarian church in San Fran- 
cisco and was author of the Lenten Manual this year. 


Politics needs religion 


Your politician fights hard —for himself: 
the church could restore the balance! 


By HARRY C. MESERVE 


POLITICS has always been a problem. Ever since a half-dozen primitive families 
found themselves under the necessity of living in the same cave and sat down together 
to divide up the space, to allot the various tasks of defense, provision for food, train- 
ing of the young and protection of the old, human beings have been dealing with 
political problems. For politics is nothing but the art and science of human relation- 


ships—an essential of any kind of society. 


Religion has always been involved 
with politics, for the principles upon 
which human beings regulate their 
group life are based upon what they be- 
lieve to be most important, upon their 
moral convictions and judgments as to 
what they are and what they ought to be 
and how they ought to behave towards 
each other, and how they can resolve the 
inevitable disagreements which arise in 
any group of people. 

The Old Testament is in large degree a 
political document, describing as it does the 
dealings of a God who stands for certain 
basic principles of justice, truth, mercy, 
and love with a particular nation over a 
period of a thousand years. All through the 
historical sections of the Old Testament, we 
find the prophets and kings and people 
struggling to adjust their common life to 
basic moral principles. Sometimes they fail; 
sometimes they succeed; but the struggle 
goes on and on. 

The idea that religion could be sepa- 
rated from politics is, in terms of human 
history, a very recent one. Nobody 
would have dreamed of proposing such 
a curious thought to the Hebrew nation, 
or to the Holy Roman Empire, or to 
Oliver Cromwell, or, for that matter, to 
the responsible men and women of the 
early American colonies. Indeed, in most 
of the colonial churches of America, it 
was the fixed custom, and in some cases 
a custom ordained by local law, for the 
clergymen to declare publicly which side 
God was on in all political contro- 
versies. Our second president, John 
Adams, gained his earliest political in- 
sights through the two-hour political ser- 
mons of the preacher in the little Con- 
gregational church in Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, to which his family belonged. It 


is true that the preacher, being a wise 
man, consulted with members of his con- 
gregation before informing them of God’s 
will as to how they should vote. But the 
idea that the moral weight of religion 
should influence the thoughts and deci- 
sions of the citizen was _ universally 
accepted. 


A new interpretation 

The separation of church and state set 
forth in our constitution did not, I think, 
imply the separation of religion from 
politics. It meant and means the formal 
separation of two institutions in an or- 
ganizational and financial sense. But this 
separation was not brought about with 
the idea that the moral principles of re- 
ligion should no longer affect the practi- 
cal decisions of political life. In fact, it 
was brought about in order that the 
church might be more free to apply its 
moral principles to political life. Where 
church and state are one institution, as 
the founding fathers well knew, there is 
great danger that the moral principles of 
religion may be corrupted or watered 
down to suit the practical expediencies 
of the state. Where church and state are 
separate, the church may bring its reli- 
gious judgments to bear upon the ways 
of the state more freely and with far 
greater purity and clarity. 

The idea that religion must be kept sepa- 
rate from politics belongs to the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. It arose as our 
politics became more and more a means of 
achieving personal or factional gain, a 
struggle for power among a number of 
self-seeking groups and parties and less and 
less what politics in its original meaning is: 
the art and science of community life, the 


means whereby men regulate their relations 
to one another in the interests of the gen- 
eral good. “Religion,” said William Blake 
“is politics; and politics is brotherhood.” 
It is in this sense that religion cannot really 
be separated from politics; for, to com- 
plete the syllogism, religion is brotherhood 
—not only the ideal—but the practical art 
of achieving it. And that religion or that 
system of politics which is not interested 
in moving towards human brotherhood is 
no religion or no politics at all. 

I do not wish to announce whom we 
ought to support for President of the 
United States; there will be plenty of 
people to advise us on this point during 
the next few weeks. I am concerned not 
so much with WHO as with WHAT. It is 
this aspect of the matter that should con- 
cern us. In this year of crucial decision 
in America, what ideas and ways of life 
will win, what hopes or fears, what 
courage or cowardice, what vision or 
shortsightedness, what selfishness or gen- 
erosity, what faith or cynicism? These 
are the questions which we citizens must 
think through carefully. These are the is- 
sues which should decide whom we sup- 
port. The rituals of American political 
life in an election year do not make this 
kind of thinking easy, for most political 
candidates fear nothing in the world so 
much as a real live issue. But this is only 
a greater reason why all candidates who 
in this election year ask us for our sup- 
port and confidence should be forced to 
face the questions which are in our 
hearts and consciences and should give 
us their honest and clear answers. 


Coonskin caps—clean fun 

First of all, then, it is our duty as citi- 
zens to do our political thinking and to 
require that candidates do theirs on a 
level somewhat higher than vague gen- 
eralities and personal vituperation. I am 
ready to assume that all candidates are 
for peace, security, and the American 
way of life; and against war, poverty, 
and Communism. I am ready to assume 
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that all candidates can insult each other 
and the opposing party more or less 
eloquently if they want to take the time 
to think about it. I am also ready to as- 
sume that the wearing of coonskin caps, 
or the possession of a winning smile, or 
honorary membership in certain Indian 
tribes, or presence at picnics, clambakes, 
and barbecues is all good clean fun, but 
not especially relevant to the question of 
whether or not a man should be Presi- 
dent of the United States. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect, but I should like the 
candidates to tell us what they think 
about things that we citizens are also 
thinking about. Here are some of the 
questions I want to see asked and an- 
swered by all candidates in the next few 
months: 

Mr. Candidate, what do you really think 
about peace? I know you are “for” it, like 
all the rest of mankind, but what ideas have 
you as to how to get it? Is it a lost hope? Is 
war inevitable? Or do you have in mind 
some fresh possibilities which may yet spare 
us and all men the ordeal of total war? 

Do you really believe in a community 
of nations, and specifically in the ac- 
tuality and the future potentiality of the 
United Nations? 

Do you think we should retire behind the 
atomic bomb or a vast air-force and let the 
UN rot while giving it lip service, or will you 
place behind it your own faith and the faith 
of millions like you that soon or late, by 
what hard and steep paths we know not, the 
parliament of man, the federation of the 
world shall come into being? 

Do you have any ideas about peace- 
making, Mr. Candidate, in addition to 
the creation of a tremendous military 
force? 

What do you think about our respon- 
sibilities towards under-developed areas 
in the world? Do you see our efforts in 
this direction as waste or as the creation 
of that reservoir of goodwill towards 
democracy, which a great American 
once spoke of with such faith and 
dedication? 

How patient can you be in negotiation; 
how self-controlled in power; how firm and 
bold, when you know you are right and 
believe the people to be with you? 

And again, Mr. Candidate, what do 
you think about freedom, individual 
freedom, the freedom to think, speak, 
write, worship, believe, which the first 
amendment of our Constitution talks 
about? Do you think this freedom is sa- 
cred, even when you disagree with spe- 
cific opinions and proposals? Will you do 
your best to prevent people from suffer- 
ing trial by newspaper, radio, television, 
and committee, and conviction of guilt 
by association, and punishment for the 
mere holding of opinions and the expres- 
sion of thoughts? 

When you say “loyalty,” will you mean 
conformity to the present policy of your 
government or loyalty to the basic prop- 
position of freedom itself, to the pro- 
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a 


foundest truth in the American demo- 
cratic tradition? 

Can we hope that you will carry out 
your inevitable and unpleasant business 
of cleansing our public life of those who 
have committed treasonable or dishon- 
est acts while jealously guarding the free 
market of ideas, the right to disagree 
and say so, the right to think 
independently? 

What do you think about human welfare, 
Mr. Candidate? Do you believe we are all 
equal here in our rights as Americans and 
should have equal opportunities? Can we 
count on you to do what you can to see that 
no American gets pushed around because of 
his race or color or religion? We have come 
a long, long way in this field, Mr. Candidate, 
can you assure us that under your leader- 
ship we will continue to make reasonable 
progress? 


What about the role of government in 
the pursuit of human happiness, Mr. 
Candidate? Would you agree with Lin- 
coln who said that “government exists 
to do for the people what they want 
done and cannot do for themselves?” Or 
would you agree with another great 
American, Tom Paine, who said, ‘“Soci- 
ety is produced by our wants and gov- 
ernment by our wickedness; the former 
promotes our happiness positively by 
uniting our affections, the latter nega- 
tively by restraining our vices. . . . Gov- 
ernment, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence.” Honest Americans, equally 
concerned for democracy, sincerely dis- 
agree at this point. You should tell us, 
Mr. Candidate, which way your think- 
ing tends. 


What do you think about political parties, 
Mr. Candidate? Do you see them as or- 
ganizations dedicated to the proposition of 
winning and holding power through pa- 
tronage and other even less respectable 
means? Are you sectarian about your party 
affiliation or will you dare, if elected (in all 
probability by a little more than half of 
the voters) to call to your aid and to the aid 
of all the people the most capable, dedicated 
and honest men and women you can find 
regardless of how they voted? Can we hope 
that you will be the representative of all of 
us; that you will put the welfare of all the 
people above the pleas and pressures of spe- 
cial groups of every kind? It is a political 
party that will make you president which 
means that during the campaign for half of 
us you will be “our man” and for the other 
half of us “their man.” But when you are 
elected, Mr. Candidate, you will become 
“our man” for us all. This will require a 
change in your point of view, an enlargement 
of your vision and responsibility. Can you 
make this change sensitively, wisely, and 
bravely? 


Finally, Mr. Candidate, what do you 
hope to call out of the vast richness and 
variety of the American people? What is 
your vision of the democratic future? On 


what grounds and motives will you ap- 
peal to us? Will you speak to our fears, 
our hates, our doubts, our cynicism, our 
selfishness; or will you dare to speak to 
our hope, our faith, our generosity, our 
love of our fellowmen, our purpose that 
“earth shall be fair and all her people 
one?” Will you call out of us the worst 
that is in us, Our narrowness, our greed, 
our fear; or will you challenge us to be 
what at our best we have been and what 
in our hearts we truly long to be: a great, 
free, generous, creative people? Do you 
think democracy is a thing to be pre- 
served and hoarded up, or do you have 
some vision of its vast future and the 
promise of good that it holds for all 
mankind? Which way are your eyes 
turned, Mr. Candidate, backwards to- 
wards the vistas of the past full of nobil- 
ity, faith and great achievement as they 
are; or forward towards the things which 
yet shall be, towards the vision of free- 
dom, unachieved as yet but possible 
through the faith and growth of free 
people? 

Mr. Candidate, you must somehow convey 
to us where your heart is; what the founda- 
tions of your faith are; and what, in this 
connection we may expect of you and you 
of us. 


No more important blow 


These are some of the great, inclusive 
issues in this most crucial year: peace, 
freedom, human welfare, and the role of 
government, political parties and their 
meaning; and, above all, the faith which 
shall guide and direct us in the hard 
years ahead. It is the duty of the citizen 
to insist that the campaign be con- 
ducted at a high level and that it deal 
with these real issues. . . . Let us have 
a great controversy in the American 
fashion, carried on with dignity, with 
sincerity, and with mutual respect and 
understanding. Such a demonstration of 
democracy in action, in all its magnificent 
freedom and its compassionate self-re- 
straint could conceivably shake the world 
and rouse it to a fresh understanding of 
what a precious treasure democracy 
really is. We could strike no more im- 
portant blow against totalitarianism in 
this year of 1952 than to conduct our 
free elections, which all the world will 
watch, with a maturity and sense of 
unity beneath all differences which pro- 
claims our faith in freedom’s present 
power and future possibilities. 


It is a time for greatness, greatness in 
the men and women who seek political 
responsibility and leadership; greatness in 
the citizens who will give or withhold 
that responsibility and leadership. The 
elements of this human greatness for us 

(Continued on page 19) 


POLITICS 


(Continued from page 18) 


ordinary citizens are three: 

First: participation. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the world’s greatest democ- 
racy that in the last presidential election, 
only 54 per cent of those eligible to vote 
bothered to do so. In Britain’s election 
last October, 83 per cent of the voters 
voted; and even in India’s first demo- 
cratic election in history, 60 per cent of 
the voters of that vast country went to 
the polls. 

Second: The mature handling of disagree- 
ment. An election is not an occasion for in- 
sult and vituperation but for discussion, 
understanding, and perhaps compromise and 
agreement. People are going to be saying 
things throughout the year with which we 
find ourselves in deep and serious disagree- 
ment. This will not mean they are not good 
Americans or as sincerely concerned for 
the future of our country as we. This is 
democracy in action. It is the faith that when 
men are both free and sincere, there can 
come about a genuine unity with diversity 
which reveals the 100% unanimity of a 
dictatorship for the stale, dead thing it is. 

Third: unselfishness, for surely we are 
required to vote for what we honestly 
think will benefit our country as a whole 
and not our private desires and fortunes 
alone. The foundation of democracy is 
the faith that most people can and will 
arise to this level of concern for the gen- 
eral good. Our greatness as a people 
depends on whether we can find the faith 
and goodwill within our hearts to let us 
do this. 

I hope the religious principles (which 
are also political) of justice, freedom, 
peace, equality, and brotherhood will be 
strong in our hearts in the weeks ahead; 
for if these principles are present, we 
shall put issues above men, truth above 
propaganda, faith above fear, and gen- 
erosity above selfishness. And what is 
this but religion? And what could be 
more essential in our common life and 
for the world today? 


TITO-LAND 


(Continued from page 16) 


on how they choose to handle this new 
possibility. Should Russian Communism 
decide to modify itself along Yugoslav 
lines and America choose to display 
much the same friendliness toward that 
nation which she has shown toward Yu- 
goslavia since its own change, war can 
be averted. This will not symbolize our 
approval of Communism but a sane rec- 
ognition that various responsible ideolo- 
gies not only can exist peacefully side 
by side, but that they must get along if 


the incredible horror of World War HI is 
to be escaped. 

This is the domestic and foreign af- 
fairs picture in Yugoslavia as viewed by 
Yugoslavs from within looking out, and 
by Americans from within who are try- 
ing to look further in! Yugoslavia’s long 
history of chaos and poverty, coupled 
with its present high military budget and 
inherited wartime tragedies, make it al- 
most impossible to decide how well 
Communism is succeeding there. Internal 
stability has been created. The next steps 
must result in political freedom and per- 
sonal security. Whether or not this will 
be achieved is a question which Father 
Time will answer quite clearly for future 
historians. 


HATE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE UN 


(Continued from page 11) 


National President: Vivien Kellems 


Vivien Kellems, the controversial Con- 
necticut industrialist and co-founder of 
the Minute Women of the U.S.A., broke 
away from that organization early in 
1950, when accused by Mrs. Stevenson 
of converting a Minute Women meeting 
into a “Kellems for Senator” rally. Miss 
Kellems resigned, taking several of her 
followers with her. 

In the latter part of 1951 the Liberty 
Belles, Inc. issued a prospectus folder out- 
lining the aims of the organization. Miss 
Kellems urged her supporters to check text- 
books for “subversive and partisan propa- 
ganda” especially those dealing with “Social 
Studies” or the “United Nations,” and in 
true vigilante spirit urged that the “Belles” 
report their “findings to the Liberty Belle 
Office.” The program of the Liberty Belles 
is strikingly similar to the program of the 
Minute Women. Miss Kellems, an excellent 
public speaker, has managed to secure more 
than 8700 signatures of electors in the state 
of Connecticut in her second attempt to gain 
a seat in the United States Senate. She is 
campaigning this year as an “Independent 
Republican” candidate. 


Seek out the “screecher” 


These are but a few of the leaders and 
groups descending upon the United Na- 
tions Organization like a_ wolf-pack. 
Those enrolled in the giant undertaking 
of bringing human beings of every de- 
scription and character into closer and 
more harmonious contact must know the 
facts behind these attacks which have 
proven so effective. If the screeching be- 
gins in your community, seek out the 
screecher and test the validity of his 
charges. It’s three to one the screechers 
will dump a copy of Common Sense, The 
Cross And The Flag, the Economic 
Council Letter or a Liberty Belle leaflet 
in your lap! 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Chureh School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
Leal WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


— You and your 
parishioners 


will want to read 
the new book by 


A. POWELL DAVIES 


author of 
Man’s Vast Future 
© 
“Courage begins with facing of 
fear. ... for courage is not how 
we feel but what we do about 
ites 

This might be said to be the 
keynote of Dr. Davies, convic- 
tion that in all of us lies the 
temptation to be good—good 
on a plane of active reality, 
good for ourselves and _ to 
others. How to succumb to this 
temptation and rid ourselves 
of the crippling fears that keep 
us from realizing our fullest 
and happiest lives, is the theme 
of this book. 

Dr. Davies covers many sub- 
jects, all concerned with the 
quest of the individual for 
spiritual reality and authentic 
moral guidance. It is not a 
book of easy short cuts to 
mental peace that will bring 
happiness overnight. It will, 
however, suggest the way to 
find courage and hope, to lib- 
erate the goodness that lies 
frustrated in all of us. $2.50 


THE 
TEMPTATION 
TO BE GOOD 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Record attendance at conferences 
emphasizes vitality of liberal movement 


From coast to coast Unitarians gathered 
this summer for discussion of the problems 
and opportunities of the liberal religious 
movement. Many noted the largest attend- 
ance on record and all commented on the 
vitality and enthusiasm of the Unitarian 
delegates. 


Camp Radford, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist conference in the Pacific South- 
west, Redlands, California. 


This overflow conference, the Fourth An- 
nual, was held June 21-28. Many were re- 
fused opportunity to register because of an 
unexpected large enrollment. Total enroll- 
ment was 389. Next year, the conference 
will hold two sessions or find a larger site. 
Keynoters were Dr. Robert Cummins, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America; and Dr. J. Raymond 
Cope, Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 
Theme was “A Faith For Our Time.” Work- 
shops were held on churchmanship, youth 
work, religious education. A children’s camp 
was held in connection with the adult 
sessions. 

Popular sessions were the afternoon min- 
isters’ panels under Rev. Peter Samson, San 
Diego, where ministers discussed their per- 
sonal beliefs in religion, God, prayer, death 
and immortality, and social responsibility. 

There were representatives from churches 
as far away as Phoenix, Ariz., with 12 
delegates from one Arizona church alone. 

A new organization was formed at the 
conference—the Southwest Religious Lib- 
eral Educators. Mrs. Margaret Hixson of 
Pasadena succeeds Rev. Howard G. Matson 
as dean of the conference. 


Meadville Unitarian Conference 
Summer Institute, Chautauqua, New 
York. 


According to reports in “The Cleveland 
Unitarian,” this conference with more than 
200 delegates was “the best ever.” Under 
director Robert Killam, the institute has 
grown steadily in attendance. Cleveland 
First Church had 42 present, including chil- 
dren. The Unitarian Society and West Shore 
Unitarian Church had 23 and 19 respec- 
tively. Fourteen out of 16 churches in the 
region were represented—also the Unitarian 
Fellowship of Hamburg and the Universalist 
churches of Girard and Linesville. 

Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, Dr. John Hay- 
ward and Dr. Herbert Hitchen gave lec- 
tures; and a team of music, drama and art 
instructors worked with the children in a 
laboratory school. 


Western Unitarian Conference at 
Geneva, College Camp, Wisconsin 


Another record attendance was chalked 
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up, with nearly 400 present, representing a 
total of 32 churches in the Western Unitarian 
Conference held from June 29 to July 5. 
Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. of Rockford, IIl., 
chairman, reports it was “one of the most 
successful years.” 

Adult courses were given by: Rev. Edwin 
T. Buehrer; Rev. Charles W. Phillips, Miss 
Lois McColloch, Miss Frances Wood, Mun- 
roe Husbands. Prof. Ralph K. Huitt of the 
University of Wisconsin gave the morning 
lectures on “American Politics—Issues and 
Portents.” The American Unitarian Youth 
held their own program; a junior high 
school conference and children’s program 
were also conducted. 


Southern Unitarian Institute of the 
Thomas Jefferson Conference, Blue 
Ridge, N.C. 

One of the most noteworthy experiences 
at this conference from August 27—Septem- 
ber 1 was the record number of fellowship 
members attending—approximately 40 in 
all. Total attendance was 125—largest ever. 
Munroe Husbands, associate director of the 
department of church extension, led discus- 
sions on ways and means of increasing 
fellowship membership and _ improving 
program. 

This attendance was significant as a re- 


flection of the growth of the Unitarian 
movement in the South, where churches of 
the future are now being started through the 
fellowship movement. 

Dr. George Mitchell of Atlanta, regional 
director of the Southern Regional Council, 
was theme speaker; Mrs. Dudley Moore, 
Rev. Wilworth Lupton, and Rev. Glenn O. 
Canfield participated in the program sched- 
ule of speakers. 


Unitarian Conference of Central 
California, Stebbins Institute at Asilo- 
mar. 


Held from July 20 to 27, this week-long 
conference of workshops and discussions in 
leadership training reported another success- 
ful year. “The Unitarian Way” was the con- 
ference theme with 17 members of the fac- 
ulty including theme speaker, Rey. Frank 
Ricker, regional director of the Pacific Coast 
Unitarian Council; Dr. Earl’: Morse Wilbur, 
Unitarian historian; and Dr. Hubert S. Cof- 
fey, University of California. 

The Institute planning committee was led 
by Gordon Robinson of the Marin Fellow- 
ship. This family conference included an 
American Unitarian Youth program and a 
children’s program with a special weekend 
program for those unable to attend for the 
full week. 


Northwest Unitarian Conference, 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Dr. Stuart Chapman of the University of 
(Continued on page 23) 


GROWING IN A GREENHOUSE: The Unitarian Fellowship of Sarasota, Fla., estab- 
lished this year, meets regularly in the greenhouse of one of its members. 


Unitarian membership up to 84,151; 
figures show 40% gain in 15 years 


Latest official figures of Unitarian mem- 
bership, based on the Unitarian Yearbook 
to be issued this fall, show that there are 
now 84,151 registered Unitarian church 
members in the United States and Canada, 
‘Central and South America. 

This represents a 40 per cent rise from 
the low point of membership in the mid- 
thirties and a gain of 3,089 since last 
year. Of these, 80,699 are in 350 active 
churches; 1,081 in the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship and 2,371 are in the Unitarian 
fellowships, which range from Ecuador, 
South America, to Balboa, Canal Zone, 
and through most of the 48 states and 
several Canadian provinces. 

While the growth in Unitarianism is 
noted in every part of the country, unusual 
expansion has been reported from _ the 
South, the Southwest and the Far West. 
In the last 15 years, the number of Unitar- 
ians in these three regions more than 
doubled. In 1937, there were reported to 
be 7422 Unitarians in these three areas. 
This year, there are approximately 15,000 
in the same regions, or 18 per cent of the 
total, compared with 13 per cent in the 
°30s. 

In a tabulation never published before of 
Unitarian membership by states, Massachu- 
setts continues to lead the country with 
29,119 Unitarians. New York is second 
with 7046; Illinois, third, 6858; California, 
fourth, 4775; Ohio, fifth, 3395; Pennsyl- 
vania, sixth, 2610. 

From the fellowship’s list by states come 
figures which show the following states 
leading the role: California, 383 members; 
Texas, 167; North Carolina, 154; Indiana, 
139; Florida, 101; and Connecticut, 92. 

The same states are among the leaders 
in the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
for isolated Unitarians, but New York state, 
which oddly enough has the second highest 
number of church members, leads the 
list with 118 UCLF members; California, 
second, 82; Ohio, third, 62; Pennsylvania, 
50; Washington, Michigan and Florida, 41; 
Illinois, 40. Strange as it may seem, Massa- 
chusetts itself, where there are the most 
Unitarian churches, has 35 members of 
Of the UCEE: 


Los Angeles church 
holds art festival 


The Los Angeles Unitarian Church this 
summer sponsored a_ successful three-day 
Festival of the Arts, attended by about 5,000 
persons—one of the largest art exhibits in 
the city’s cultural history. There were dance, 
poetry and music evenings, film shows, gal- 
lery talks by noted artists and children’s 
programs. 

Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman directed the 
festival. In the review of Mildred North, 
drama and music editor of the Los Angeles 
Daily News, she commended the church for 
pioneering in this field. There were 276 
items exhibited at the show. 


News 


Unitarian Membership by States 
(April 30, 52, except for 91 fellowships, which are given as of August iy, SW} 


Church 
State membership 
Alabama 
Arizona 23 | 
Arkansas 
California 4775 
Canada 1873 
Colorado 648 
Connecticut 523 
Delaware 314 
District of Columbia 1460 
Florida 620 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 6858 
Indiana 1120 
Iowa 1002 
Kansas 104 
Kentucky 481 
Louisiana ESS) 
Maine 1987 
Maryland 537 
Massachusetts 29,119 
Michigan 1329 
Minnesota 1747 
Mississippi 
Missouri 911 
Montana 
Nebraska 394 
New Hampshire 1804 
New Jersey (OP 
New Mexico 
New York 7046 
North Carolina 99 
North Dakota 
Ohio 3395 
Oklahoma 783 
Oregon 686 
Pennsylvania 2610 
Rhode Island 23 
South Carolina 85 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 417 
Texas 1068 
Utah 400 
Vermont 765 
Virgina 819 
Washington 721 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 663 
Wyoming 
Canal Zone 
Ecuador 


Church of the 


Fellowship Larger Fellowship 
40 17 
6 
67 1S) 
383 82 
i7/ (sep) 14 
43 (Alberta) 
dil 14 
92 36 
2 
4 
101 41 
18 
23 6 
34 40 
139 25 
25 
39 26 
33 1) 
62 11 
11 
8 
30 
Sy 41 
23 
13 10 
24 13 
10 
7 
8 
5)5) 27 
34 10 
710 118 
154 28 
29 6 
43 62 
89 17 
80 aS) 
78 50 
Z 
33) 13) 
16 ie 
46 11 
167 MS) 
3 
18 
88 41 
12 18 
Dp} 
5 
24 
i) 


(The Church of the Larger Fellowship has many members in other parts of the world.) 


BEYOND THE VALLEY: The semi-annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence of Unitarians, held at Northhampton 
this spring, raised its sights to consider the 
theme of the revitalization of Unitarianism 
across the country. More than 100 adults 
and young people heard Rev. Nathaniel 
Lauriat report on the work of the newer 
churches from Seattle to San Fernando Val- 
ley to Charlottesville, Wa. Delegates ap- 
proved the establishment of the Southern 
New England Council of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Humanists hold conference 


The first international Congress on Hu- 
manism and Ethical Culture at Amsterdam 
in August was “successful far beyond the 
expectation of the most enthusiastic spon- 
sors,” according to one of the American 
delegates, Ray Shute of North Carolina. 
Dr. Van Praag of Holland will be the next 
president. Edwin Wilson, president of the 
American Humanist Association and past 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, also was a delegate. 
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News 


Alliance members study group methods 


in coast-to-coast conferences 


SUMMER SESSION: At Asilomar, officers and staff members of the Alliance confer- 
ence get together for a briefing session. Left to right, Miss Elizabeth Buell; Mrs. 
Nelson A. Burgess; Miss Mary Laurance; Mrs. Audley S. Davis; Mrs. H. Malcolm 
Priest; Mrs. Harold Shelley; second row, Mrs. Malcolm Knowles; Miss Faustina 
Wade; Miss Lois McColloch; back row, Rev. Peter H. Samson; Prof. Herbert S. 


Coffey; Mrs. Orra Evans; Mrs. Charles A. Hart. 


In summer conferences, Alliance women 
met in all but one of the national regions 


for sessions on the role of women in the 
Unitarian denomination. 
Reporting from the General Alliance 


Leadership Training Conference at Asilomar, 
Pacific Grove, Calif., conference chairman 
Miss Faustina Wade reports that 65 women 
representing five regions and 84 branches 
convened for the meetings—the third annual 
out-of-New England conference. 

Planned around the theme, “Democratic 
Leaders Are Made Not Born,” the program 
committee, under Hulda Knowles of Evans- 
ton, Ill., planned activities to help develop 
democratic leaders for Alliance work. 

Rev. Peter H. Samson of the First Unita- 
rian Church of San Diego illustrated the 
theme with his sermon, “When Good 
People Disagree” and the women gathered 
afterward to question him on his views. 
Later sessions dealt with evangelism, 
Catholicism and Communism with “buzz” 
groups discussing these provocative ques- 
tions, reporting back to the leader and 
group. Existentialism and humanism were 
discussed with a conference panel (a card 
to the General Alliance office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will bring more details of 
these meetings. ) 


Laboratory study 


A laboratory on democratic methods was 
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Photo by Steve Crouch 


led by Prof. Hubert Coffey of the psychology 
and group work department of the Univer- 
sity of California. He emphasized the need 
for concern for the individual within an 
Alliance branch, the individual’s needs, the 
satisfaction she finds in a group, the role 
of the group in helping her develop, the 
need for integration of the group for full 
member participation. 

“Problems of a President,” “General 
Alliance Committee Work” and “Program 
Planning” were discussed in workshops under 
Mrs. H. Malcolm Priest, General Alliance 
Treasurer; Mrs. Knowles; Mrs. Nelson A. 
Burgess, program planning chairman, under 
Lois McColloch, Alliance field worker and 
program consultant. Mrs. Harold Shelley 
of San Jose led a Creative Worship Work- 
shop. Mrs. Charles A. Hart. of Portland, 
Ore., Alliance president, participated in the 
workshop on “Problems of a President.” 

Miss Wade reports that as valuable as 
the speakers to the conference success was 
the “beautiful spot where the Conference 
was held, nestled under a hill among wind- 
swept pines and sand dunes on the shore of 
the Pacific Ocean.” The conference lasted 
from July 26 to August 1. 


Nationwide sessions 


Most of the Alliance sessions this sum- 
mer had their initial planning at the March 
board meeting with leaders from eight 


regions present. 

From the Northeast, which had one fulf 
week of Alliance meetings, to the Southwest, 
where women met for two hours a day 
during a summer week, come glowing reports 
of successful meetings. The Middle Western 
Area at Lake Geneva discussed leadership 
methods and group methods in Alliance 
problems. 

Alliance women from the Southwest met 
at Lake Murray, Ardmore, Okla. to talk 
about “The Relationship of the Local Alli- 
ance to the General Alliance” under Miss 
McColloch and Mary Evans, Fort Worth; 
Louise Pope, San Antonio; Ruth Clark, 
Memphis; and Claire White, Dallas, as work- 
shop leaders. 

Northwest Alliance women met at Lewis 
and Clark College, Portland, under guidance 
of Marcia Eddy, Alliance director. The 
Meadville Associate Alliance at Chautauqua, 
New York, centered on group leadership 
methods and training for presidents. The 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic met at 
Hackley School and the Isles of Shoals 
respectively. The Star Island group had 
Rey. Roscoe Trueblood as speaker with 
Mrs. Richard C. Bolster, Northeast vice 
president, as conference chairman. 


Unitarian leaders ask 
mental health support 


Two leaders of the mental hospitals com- 
mitte of the Minnesota Unitarian Confer- 
ence, in a recent article in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, condemned their legislature for cut- 
ting down on funds for mental health. 

The Minnesota Unitarians were primar- 
ily responsible for the extensive mental hos- 
pital reforms in that state several years ago. 
and have kept their investigations alive so 
that the gains will not be lost. 

The criticism of the 1951 legislature was 
made by Rev. Arthur Foote, chairman of 
the Unitarian committee, and minister of 
the St. Paul Unitarian Church; and Edgar 
Crane, committee secretary. Crane, member 
of the Unitarian church in St. Paul, wrote an 
article on the mental hospital cleanup in 
the Register of June 1951. 

The “tragic short-sightedness” of the gov- 
ernment in “refusing to grant adequate per- 
sonnel is daily becoming more apparent. Al- 
ready many wards are as undermanned as 
in 1948,” they said. “Aids are working too 
long hours. So are patients—for whose cases 
the hospitals are designed. 

“If this continues we may soon be back 
to strait jackets and smelly back wards.” 


Women at work in Baltimore 


The Women’s Alliance of the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore has gone 
into business to help the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. 

It's manufacturing Bean-bag Clowns to 
sell during the Christmas season and their 
year-round efforts (they make bunnies at 
Easter) have been recognized in print by 
the Baltimore Sun. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Godfrey Stemple, the women cut 
and sew each Thursday. Their clowns are 
placed in toy and infant departments of 
stores and in many gift and infant spe- 
cialty shops. Private schools, bazaars, and 


hospital gift shops have also carried their 
products, 


(Continued from page 20) 
Washington was moderator; with Dean 
Josiah Bartlett, Starr King School for the 
Minister; Rev. Aron Gilmartin, Seattle: 
Rev. Ford Lewis, Riverside; Mrs. Malcolm 
Knowles, Chicago; Miss Zona C. Smith, 
Portland; as panel members. Buzz sessions 
were held following each daily discussion. 
Interesting feature of the conference—a 
“Men’s Groan, Grunt and Gripe Session” 
held daily—no report forthcoming on topics 
discussed. 


Southwestern Unitarian Summer 


Institute at Ardmore, Okla. 


This was the 14th year of the conference 
meetings at the family institute with 150 in 
attendance. Theme speaker was Rev. J. 
Donald Johnston, Newport, R.I., speaking 
on “The Dedications of a Unitarian.” Rev. 
G. Richard Kuch, Fort Worth; Rev. A. E. 
Von Stilli, Rio Grande Valley; Rev. John W. 
Brigham, Sioux City, Iowa; Rev. Sam 
Wright, director of American Unitarian 
Youth, were among the conference leaders 
under Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Oklahoma 
City, program chairman. 


Middle Atlantic Religious Educa- 
tion Conference, Hackley School, Tar- 
rytown, N.Y. j 


Held from June 13-15, with 125 regis- 
tered—35 more than last year—with 27 
churches and three fellowships represented, 
this conference included teachers, superin- 
tendents, members of religious education 
committees from Unitarian church schools. 
Miss Frances Wood of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; and Miss Sophia Fahs 
were leaders. 

Interesting feature of the conference—a 
play sponsored by the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene showing the varying at- 
titudes of three mothers toward their chil- 
dren; discussion followed the performance. 
Instead of a Sunday sermon, children’s 
choirs from Summit and Hollis presented a 
music drama called “Family Portrait” by 
Vincent Silliman. 


Family Week Conference, Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals, New Hamp- 
shire 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet, psy- 
chologists and authors, gave the theme 
speeches during this family week confer- 
ence, emphasizing ways in which families 
could learn self-understanding; and the four 
basic psychological needs for a healthy per- 
sonality: the need for acceptance, to be in a 
situation that makes sense, the need for an 
environment which encourages growth; the 
need for an individual to sense the size of 
life. 


Religious Education Conference, 


Star Island 


Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, director of the 
Child Study Center of Yale University, and 
member of the new New Haven Unitarian 
Church, was theme speaker on “Meeting the 
Emotional and Spiritual Needs of Children.” 
Miss Frances Wood, director of church 
schools for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who has visited 47 churches in 14 
states in the past year for conferences on 
religious education, led a seminar on 
“Teaching Teachers To Teach.” 


Religion-Industry-Education _ Insti- 
tute, Unitarian Laymen’s League, Star 
Island 


Moderator of the first week-long session 
was Dr. George D. Stoddard, president of 
the University of Illinois and former A.U.A. 
moderator. Among the speakers were: John 
MacGregor, president of the National As- 
sociation of Medical Instrument Manufac- 
facturers; Marion Hedges, Mutual Security 
Agency; Noel Sargent, secretary, National 
Association of Manufacturers; Dr. A. War- 
ren Stearns, professor of sociology, Tufts 
College. A number of workshops on how to 
improve local League chapters were held 
during the week. Rev. Walter D. Kring of 
Worcester gave chapel talks during the 
week. Talbot Pearson, director of the Lay- 
men’s League, reports a very successful con- 
ference; another week-long session will be 
held next year as a result. 


World Order Week at Star Island, 
New Hampshire 


About 150 enthusiastic delegates, aged 90 
down to six months, gathered for the annual 
institute to discuss the problems of peace. 
Using the group dynamics techniques, dis- 
cussion leaders were trained and reporters 
and recorders searched for group agreements 
on questions such as the role of Russia in 
United States foreign policy, the use of 
Point IV, the development of subject peoples 
toward self-government; the problem of 
how to avoid World War III. 

Speakers included Harold B. Hoskins, 
chairman of the board of policy planning for 
the State Department’s Bureau of Near East- 
ern, South Asian and African Affairs; 
FE. W. A. Blyden, newspaper editor and pro- 
fessor of education from Sierra Leone, 
Africa; Dr. Dexter Perkins, moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association; Mrs. 
Vera Bakinin, refugee from behind the Iron 
Curtain; and several others. Dr. Leslie 
Pennington gave the morning chapel talks on 
the relation of compromise and absolute 
ethics to social action. 


Japanese prince uses 
Unitarian literature 


Unitarianism has been an influence in 
the training of the crown prince of Japan, 
Prince Okihito. His teacher was appointed 
by Dr. George D. Stoddard, chief of a 
United States advisory educational mission 
who later became president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association. Quaker 
author and the Prince’s teacher, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining, chose From Long Ago 
and Many Lands by Sophia Fahs as one 
of her textbooks. In her book, Windows For 
The Crown Prince, she wrote of the Beacon 
Press curriculum book: “A collection of 
stories . . . emphasizing the theme ‘Under 
the sky all men are brothers.’ They were 
simply . . . told, and the principles in- 
volved were fundamental.” 


OWN BLOOD BANK: Members of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, have estab- 
lished their own blood bank. The balance 
of blood is available to any member of the 
church who might need it. Members of the 
church keep the balance up to save the 
cost of $25 a pint for their sick friends. 


News 


60 Attend Liberal Session 


Sixty persons from the United States and 
one from Canada were in attendance at the 
Fourteenth Congress of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, England from August 12-17, this past 
summer, and were impressed by the promise 
and the responsibility of this widely repre- 
sentative body now starting its second half 
century. The theme of the Congress was 
“Authority and Freedom in the Modern 
World,” and from the opening address by 
the Right Honorable J. Chuter Ede, member 
of Parliament and former Home Secretary 
of England under the Labor Government, 
to the closing service and sermon by the Rev. 
Stewart Carter of Cambridge, England, the 
program was rich with insight and inspira- 
tion. The other principal addresses were by 
Prof. L. J. van Holk of Holland; Prof. A. 
Victor Murray of England, and Prof. James 
Luther Adams of Meadville Theological 
School in Chicago. Five sections met during 
the Congress on the following subjects: 
Theology; Comparative Religion; Science 
and Religion; Sociology; and Religious Ed- 
ucation. Dr. Adams and the Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler were the leaders of the last two 


_named sections respectively. Delegates came 


from England, U. S. A., Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, South Africa, Iceland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Italy, and Canada. The Conference 
sermon was by the Rev. Georges Marchal 
of Paris. 

The official voting delegates of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association were Rev. Edward 
Cahill of Charlotte, N. C.; Rev. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, former President of 
the I.A.R.F.; Miss Helen Robertson of 
Providence; Miss May Howlett of Toronto: 
Percival F. Brundage of Montclair, N. J.: 
and Rey. Dana McLean Greeley of Boston, 
Chairman of the delegation. An official dele- 
gation from the Universalist Church of 
America was headed by the Rev. Robert 
Cummins of Boston and the Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons of Wausau, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Brundage, a former member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, and recently Campaign Chair- 
man for the Unitarian Service Committee, 
was elected president of the International 
Association for the next three years to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Stewart Carter. He is a mem- 
ber of our Montclair Church, and has served 
the Unitarian denomination generously in 
many ways. As a business man he is a 
partner in Price, Waterhouse and Co. of 
New York. and has just retired from the 
office of president of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 


The University atmosphere and facilities 
contributed to the success of the Congress, 
and the gracious hospitality of the English 
hosts plus the friendly feeling among all the 
delegates present gave one the sense of a 
gathering that was richly blessed. The lib- 
erals of the world will be closer together 
and work more effectively for the good of 
all as a result of this Congress. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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News 


Stevenson’s religious affiliation 
brings response from Unitarians 


Several Unitarian highlights on Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson and his campaign for the 
Presidency: 

Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., of Har- 
vard University writes that he has “agreed 
to work full time for our fellow Unitarian, 
Adlai Stevenson, until the spring.” Schles- 
inger is helping the Democratic candidate 
with research material for speeches. 

The Jackson, Mississippi, Unitarian fel- 
lowship (formed last year and the only 
Unitarian group in the state) rose to Ste- 
venson’s defense recently when a woman 
wrote in to the local paper to say that she 
could not vote for a man with his religious 
beliefs. The paper printed a detailed reply 
from the fellowship, reporting that the na- 
tion had hardly gone to ruin under another 
Unitarian, Thomas Jefferson, and was not 
likely to do so under Stevenson. 

A report on Stevenson's religious affilia- 
tion with quotes from his past speeches on 
Unitarianism has been mimeographed by 
the A.U.A. news office for use by churches 
who are receiving many phone calls asking 
about the candidate’s religion. 

And in The Nation, a letter appeared 
signed by several Chicago civil liberties 
leaders, including Dr. Homer Jack, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Evanston, IlL., 
charging that an article in an earlier issue 
gave an unfair account of the role of the 
Illinois governor on race relations. 

“Nobody is perfect,” said their letter, “but 
we were tremendously impressed with the 
vigorous and courageous role of Governor 
Stevenson and the Illinois Commission on 
Human Relations during and after the race 
riots in Cicero last summer. We have con- 
tinued to be impressed with the role of the 
Governor and the Illinois State Employment 
Service in recently eliminating all discrimina- 
tory job orders. And in the handling of the 
Cairo tension and violence, the Governor 
has not marred his enviable record.” 

The Associated Press came out with a 
correction recently when several newspa- 
pers assumed Stevenson to be Presbyterian 
because of his attendance at a Presbyterian 
church in Springfield (where there is no 
Unitarian church). It pointed out that Ste- 
venson is a Unitarian, and The New York 
Times box headline said: “Gov. Stevenson, 
Unitarian; Also Worships Elsewhere”! Mr. 
Stevenson is a member of the Unitarian 
church in his home city of Bloomington. 


Churches back Uni-Uni 


Sixty-two Unitarian churches have voted 
in favor of the “federal union” plan be- 
tween the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations. According to the plan, reli- 
gious education and publications depart- 
ments of the two groups would be com- 
bined in a gradual move toward possible 
complete union. 

Of the total, 46 voted unanimously; the 
rest by majority. None are recorded in op- 
position to the plan. 
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CHURCH STRUCK IN STORM: 4 lash- 
ing rain and electrical storm started a fire 
in the steeple of the First Unitarian 
Church, Louisville, Ky., in June. Firemen 
unable to reach the 200-foot wood and 
slate tower with water, fought the blaze 
for three hours. Damage was heavy. 


Editor defends liberal religion 


A member of the Asheville, N. C., Uni- 
tarian Fellowship and editor of the Ashe- 
ville Times, Walter S. Adams, recently ran 
three two-column editorials in his paper 
defending Stevenson’s Unitarianism and 
Eisenhower’s advocacy of no denominational 
affiliation. 

In response to a letter from a reader 
quoting a Baptist minister who asked for 
“Divine guidance in the coming election” 
since “neither of the presidential nominees 
is a member of what is known as a Christian 
faith,’ Adams wrote that: “If your under- 
standing of the true meaning of the word 
‘Christian’ is correct, then there should be 
no doubt whatsoever about both Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson being Christians—and 
exceedingly fine ones, too.” 

In the editorial on the “Religion and 
Philosophy of Adlai E. Stevenson,” Adams 
quoted at length from literature published 
by the American Unitarian Association and 
urged readers to write the A.U.A. for more 
information on Unitarianism. 


AUA Committee 
urges suggestions 


The Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, of which Mr. 
Frank S. Symons of Montreal is chairman, 
urges all Unitarians to send to it at this 
time the names of the men and women 
whom they would like to recommend as po- 
tential nominees for the Board of Directors 
of the Association. When the Nominating 
Committee meets in November it will be 
charged with the responsibility of nominat- 
ing three vice-presidents, each to serve for 
one year, and six directors, each to serve 
for three years, these individuals to consti- 
tute the slate of nominees to be presented 
to the Annual Meeting of the Association in 
May, 1953. 

In choosing its nominees, the Nominating 
Committee is influenced by a number of con- 
siderations, among them regional represen- 
tation; representation of ministers, lay men 
and lay women; background and experience 
for the various divisional and departmental 
committee responsibilities which are cus- 
tomarily carried by members of the Board; 
and balance between those serving on the 
Board for the first time and those who have 
had previous Board experience. The By Laws 
of the Association require that “To be qual- 
ified for nomination as an officer or director 
of the Association, a person shall be a mem- 
ber of a church or fellowship which is a 
member of the Association.” 


Send by Nov. 1 


Recommendations, accompanied by as 
much information as possible as to local 
church, regional, and national Unitarian ac- 
tivities, local, regional, and national civic ac- 
tivities, and special interests and abilities, 
should be sent not later than November 1 
to the Secretary of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Nominating Committee hopes to re- 
ceive a large number of recommendations 
so that it may know the wishes of as many 
Unitarians as possible. In addition, all mem- 
bers of the committee will be happy to talk 
or to correspond with any individuals or 
groups who have questions or comments 
about the work of the committee. Members 
of the committee are Frank S. Symons, 
Montreal, Canada, chairman; Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick, Milton, Mass., secretary; John F. 
Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. Harry R. 
Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Clarence H. Dench, 
Saunderstown, R.I.; Gerald R. FitzPatrick, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Leonard M. Hunting, Port- 
land, Ore.; and Gerald F. Weary, Port 
Washington, N.Y. 

MRS. FRANK B. FREDERICKS 


$1 equals $5 


Winners on the quiz program on de- 
nominational affairs, held at Alliance 
Week at the Isles of Shoals, N. H., under 
direction of Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, 
were given a “scrip,” which with $1 con- 


tributed by the winner would bring $5 to 
the United Unitarian Appeal. 

The popular quizzes on Unitarianism 
were used to illustrate knowledge—or 
lack of it—among Unitarians. Mrs. Fred- 
erick reports that similar quizzes may be 
given in local Alliances during the year. 


Lancaster to celebrate 
fiftieth anniversary 


In a full month of meetings, the Church 
of Our Father (Unitarian), Lancaster, Pa., 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary. 

A history of the church will be written 
by the secretary of the Lancaster Historical 
Society, a pageant, and exhibit by the 
Historical Society of the “Lancaster of 
Fifty Years Ago” are planned in addition 
to a roster of distinguished speakers. 

Rey. Harvey Swanson reports that the 
church’s annual meeting will be held on 
Oct. 7; on Oct. 12, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will give the anniversary ser- 
mon. A Community Friendship Dinner with 
community representatives will pay tribute 
to the influence of the church in the last 
half-century on Oct. 15. On Sunday, Oct. 19, 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, who preceded Mr. 
Swanson, will preach. 

A dinner honoring the church’s senior 
members is scheduled for Oct. 22 with the 
meeting of the Joseph Priestley House Board 
and Rev. A. Powell Davies of All Souls’, 
Washington, D. C., preaching on “The Need 
of America For Liberal Christianity in 
them INext bitty Yeats. Dim) Eredenicks Re 
Griffin will preach Oct. 26, and Nov. 6 is 
planned as Joseph Priestley Conference Day 
with the theme: “The Answer of Liberal 
Christianity to the Present Wave of 
Fundamentalism.” On Noy. 9, Dr. Dexter 
Perkins, moderator of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, will preach. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick will give the Garvin 
IecturenOn NOVA S- 

With Edward Darling, sales manager of 
the Beacon Press, attending the anniversary 
celebration, the church will celebrate with 
its own 50th anniversary the 50th anniver- 
sary of Beacon Press. 


Teaches English 
to aid Unitarianism 


Horace Luque, president of the first Uni- 
tarian fellowship in South America, in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, is teaching English 
Saturday afternoons so that prospective 
Unitarians can understand the Sunday ser- 
mons. Only six months old, the fellowship 
meets in Mr. Luque’s store. 

In one of his letters to the department of 
extension, A.U.A., he writes: “Two days 
ago an out of town priest was talking to 
me at my shop and [ told him what I am 
doing here with all the people who cannot 
accept dogmas anymore but that still were 
disciples of Jesus as a man, as a leader. I 
told him that it is quite necessary to form a 
new body of all such believers who believe 
in God and in the word of Jesus, just the 
same as the first Christians did. He smiled 
and approved my action and added, J am 
feeling also a Unitarian.” 

“T am not a bit discouraged, as successes 
will come gradually,” says Luque. The fel- 
lowship is publishing a series of advertise- 
ments on Unitarianism in a local newspaper. 


British issue Eliot statement 


The General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches, in Britain, has is- 
sued as a pamphlet on “Principles of Uni- 
tarianism,” a statement by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the A.U.A. 


News 
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WOULD YOU LIKE THESE WINDOWS? Three beautiful stained glass windows 


which were in the Manchester, Mass., church when it was dissolved are available to 
any Unitarian church without charge except for costs of crating and handling. The 
American Unitarian Association would like to find a home for these lovely Tiffany 
windows, installed originally as memorials to members of the Wigglesworth family. 
The central window is nine feet high, 56 inches wide, including frame. The two 
smaller windows are six feet, 3 inches tall, including frame, and 334% inches wide. 
There is a movable panel one foot wide running across the bottom of each window 
which can be opened for ventilation, and on each panel is a memorial inscription. 
Write to George G. Davis, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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FELLOWSHIP EDITOR: Dr. Clifton L. 
Hall, vice-president of the Nashville, Tenn. 
fellowship is co-editor (with Edgar W. 
Knight) of “Readings in American Educa- 
tional History,” listed by the National Edu- 
cational Association as one of the out- 
standing books on education of 1951. 
Dr. Hall is professor of education at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville. 


Bradley speaks abroad 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of People’s 
Church, Chicago, preached this summer in 
Dublin, Ireland’s Unitarian Church; First 
Church, Dunmurry, Ireland; All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Belfast; Essex Church, Lon- 
don; Church of Divine Unity, England; and 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
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SERMON TITLES OF THE MONTH 


“Limits of the Possible’—Rev. J. Buchanan Tonkin, Sydney, Australia 

“The Case of the Misplaced Faith’—Howard G. Matson, Santa Monica, Calif. 
“Corn or Husks’”—Charles De Vries, Brewster, Mass. 

“Bifocal Faith”—Frank G. Ricker, at San Francisco, Calif. 

“The Thin Line of Crisis’—Robert Murray Pratt, Long Beach, Calif. 
“Miracles for Modern Man’—Robert H. Holmes, Kennebunk, Me. 


—_ 
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News 


Unitarian-sponsored playground 
opened this year at Dorchester 


A children’s “playstead” with games, 
story-telling, arts and crafts was opened this 
summer at Dorchester, sponsored partly by 
the Barnard Memorial School and Christ 
Church, Unitarian, and directed by its 
minister. 

Designed for neighborhood children from 
three to nine, the program is part of a 
planned community service continuing for 
many years to fill the needs of the rapidly 
changing neighborhood. Average attendance 
was 35, with parents assisting in the pro- 
gram. Playstead doctor was Mrs. Ruth Koe, 
member of the Unitarian church and former 
church school teacher. 

So great was the demand for admittance 
to this safe playground that youngsters were 
registered by their parents and given tickets. 

Three years ago, the land at the rear of 
the church, was a vacant lot. Neighbors, 
parishioners and members of the Benevolent 
Federation of Churches got together to set 
up the program. Rev, Carl A. Seaward, 
minister-director of Christ Church and Bar- 
nard Memorial, is in charge of the Seaward 
Playstead, The plan was Mr. Seaward’s idea. 
The fence for the playground was purchased 
partly by neighbors, partly by the children 
through a candy sale. 


NAACP OBSERVERS: The Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice appointed the fol- 
lowing to be its official observers at the na- 
tional conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
this summer: Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Sam Payne, Earl Hearn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Ketterer, W. Dean 
Kirby, Dr, and Mrs. Allan J. Stanley. 


New ministerial 
appointments 


During the summer, ministers were called 
to the following churches: 
Gaston M. Carrier ... Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Horton Colbert (Congregationalist)— 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Riverside, Calif. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
V. Emil Gudmundson ...... Ellsworth, Me. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
(stated supply) 
William P. Horton Ware, Mass. 
J. Ford Lewis ........... Stockton, Calif. 
George N. Marshall ... Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Robert O’Brien ............ Athol, Mass. 
Gilbert Phillips ...... Lehigh Valley Fel- 
lowship and Dean of Admissions, 
Valley Forge Military Academy 
O. Eugene Pickett Assistant minister, 
Miami, Fla. 
Frank A. Wahlstrom ....... : Ashby, Mass. 
Robert Wheatly Manchester, N.H. 
(stated supply) 
John B. Wolf ........ Universalist Church, 
Racine, Wisc. 
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TICKETS NECESSARY: So many chil- 
dren crowded to the summer playground 
behind Christ Church and Barnard Me- 
morial School in Dorchester that parents 
were asked to register their children and 
obtain tickets. Rev. and Mrs. Carl Sea- 
ward here take registrations. 

Photo by the Boston Globe 


Hollis group calls 
for investigation 


The new Hollis chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice has called for 
investigation of the dismissal of Harold Lenz 
from his position as dean of students at 
Queens College. 

The case, which has been protested by 
the NAACP, the Jewish War Veterans and 
a number of students and parents’ commit- 
tees, involves the dean who was under fire 
from the American Legion’s “Americanism 
Committee” and other veterans groups for 
his liberal political activities. He is to be 
transferred back to his position of assistant 
German professor. Tom Sweet of the Hollis 
Unitarian Church and member of the Amer- 
ican Legion for 31 years, spoke before the 
New York City board of higher education 
in June to urge an investigation of the de- 
motion, declaring he opposed the threat to 
academic freedom. 

Dean Lenz, according to the Hollis church, 
has been active in the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, the Liberal Party and the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, and is an out- 
spoken anti-Communist. 


Art teacher loses 
suit for slander 


Dr. Luella R. Mundel, former head of the 
art department at Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, W. Va. and a member of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship, 
has lost her suit for slander against 
Mrs. Thelma B. Loudin, whose accusations 
cost Dr. Mundel her job. 

Dr. Mundel was accused of being an 
atheist and a “bad security risk” and was 
not reemployed. As a result of the furore 
caused by the case, the president of the 
college has also been discharged. 


LYMAN MANCHESTER GREENMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Greenman had 
two sons; one, Walter, born while the family 
lived in Nantucket, on Jan. 21, 1865; the 
second son, Lyman, was born in old Chelsea 
May 10, 1870. Both of these boys were to 
spend their entire working lives in the Uni- 
tarian ministry, serving churches in New 
England and the middle west, after studying 
at Harvard College and Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Walter, after a quite distinguished and 
fruitful ministry, died some ten years ago, 
Lyman, his younger brother, passed away 
in the town of Harvard May 24, 1952. 

Lyman Greenman was, throughout his 
life, a serious and devoted student. Geneol- 
ogy and local New England history—the 
story of the rise of modern Europe—the 
Reformation: in these he was absorbed all 
his mature life. He was educated at Harvard 
University, 1894 (A.B.); and Harvard Di- 
vinity School, 1894-1896; Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, 1899-1900, and 
ordained at Grafton, Mass. in 1896. He 
served pastorates at Grafton, Gloucester, 
Mass., Yonkers, N. Y., New _ Brighton, 
N:. ¥.; Ounicy, Il -iroy. UNE Ye bathe- 
Sterling, Mass.; and Chelmsford, Mass. from 
1896-1932. 

One son, Walter I., is now superintendent 
of schools in Swansea, Mass. His second 
son, Richard B., is designer for an auto- 
mobile corporation in Detroit. Five grand- 
children also survive. 

The last rites were held at the Unitarian 
church in the lovely town of Harvard, 
where the Greenman family had made their 
home for the past fifty years. Rev. H. V. 
Kafka, the minister of the church, spoke 
words of dignity and understanding appre- 
ciation, and the closing prayer from the 
Masonic burial service was read by a lay- 
man of the Harvard First Parish. The Sec- 
retary of Lyman Greenman’s Harvard Col- 
lege Class of 1894 was present at the service. 
Interment was in Harvard’s Bellevue Ceme- 
tery. 

Lyman Greenman’s library is now a part 
of the library of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
from which he graduated before entering 
Harvard College. —wW.C.B. 


SUPPORT CIVIL LIBERTIES: Natalye 
Hall, member of the Palo Alto Unitarian 
Society is co-chairman of the San Mateo 
Committee to Defeat Un-American Oaths, 
working to defeat the “loyalty oath” amend- 
ments in the fall elections. Rev. Harry Me- 
serve, minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of San Francisco is a sponsor of the 
Federation for Repeal of the Levering Act; 
and Rev. Raymond Cope, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Berkeley spoke 
before that same organization. 


Fellowships grow 


An application for a Unitarian fellowship 
has been received from New Castle, Pa. near 
the Ohio border where Rev. Paul Carnes of 
Youngstown has cooperated in setting up 
the new organization. The first Unitarian 
fellowship in Hawaii is in the process of 
organization now in Honolulu as is the sec- 
ond in the Canal Zone, at Cristobal, where 


a group of 10 is meeting for services in a 
gymnasium. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SONS: Rev. Earle R. Steeves of Leominster, Mass., who has 
been in the ministry since 1919, stands with his two sons, both ministers, and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, A.U.A. president. Second from left is Rev. Addison E. Steeves 
of Dedham, Mass.; second from right, Rev. Bertrand Steeves, of East Pembroke. The 
picture was taken at the latter’s ordination this summer. 


Unitarian welfare leader subject 
of Anti-Defamation League report 


Miss Loretta Chappell, member of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church now being 
reorganized in Atlanta, and former di- 
rector of the Children’s Division of the 
Georgia State Department of Welfare for 
16 years, is one of the victims of prejudice 
discussed in The Trouble-Makers, by Ar- 
nold Forster and Benjamin Epstein, the 
Anti-Defamation League Report on Intol- 
erance in the United States. 

The book analyzes the case in which Miss 
Chappell became a “cause celebre,” in 1951 
in the South, because she was a liberal and 
a Unitarian. 

A daughter of the Old South, with what 
the book calls a family and background 
“beyond reproach” (she was also a leading 
D.A.R. member), Miss Chappell was 
hounded out of her job primarily because 
she was in favor of F.E.P.C. legislation, 
had entertained Negroes for a meal in her 
home, believed in a free Child Welfare Li- 
brary, and stated that. Negroes should be- 
come members of the Unitarian church of 
Atlanta. 

The authors point out that anti-discrimi- 
nation was “national policy of the Unitar- 
ian church” and that Miss Chappell’s de- 
fense of freedom within the churches dis- 
turbed the investigators as much as her sup- 
port of F.E.P.C. 

She told a public hearing that, “I believe 
churches should be open to ali who wish to 
enter.” 

One of the city’s best-known doctors, tak- 
ing the stand in her behalf, said he himself 
was not in favor of breaking down segrega- 
tion, but that, “I am probably about twenty- 
five or fifty years behind Miss Chappell. I 


can see as I look back I have changed my 
attitude considerably toward the races. As 
I deal with them, I even call certain Ne- 
groes ‘Mr. and Mrs.’ 

“IT have never advocated the co-mingling 
of the races in the churches, but to the ex- 
tent that I do not believe in it, I would to 
that extent not be a Christian.” 


Justice achieved 
with minister's aid 

When Robert S. Williams, Jr., Washing- 
ton businessman, and member of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, was arrested on a false 
charge, only the constant support of his 
friends and their ready testimony, including 
that of A. Powell Davies, his minister, kept 
up his courage. The full story of the painful 
experience, that was terminated only after 
extensive publicity when the real culprit 
confessed, is told in the August 9th issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


AUY AFFILIATION: The AUY conven- 
tion last summer recommended affiliation 
with the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the International 
Religious Fellowship, the Modern Interna- 
tional College, Young Adult Council, and 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


SCHWEITZER PROGRAM: The Friends of 
Albert Schweitzer (in Boston) have ar- 
ranged a weekly radio program called 
“Presenting Albert Schweitzer” to be held 
every Monday evening from 6:45 to 7 p.m. 
beginning October 6, 

(The program will be on WBUR, FM 90.9). 


News 


Plan Westchester weekly 


In an effort to expand the influence of 
Unitarianism and increase cooperation 
among all liberal groups in Westchester, 
N.Y., the Yonkers Unitarian church is con- 
sidering forming “The Westchester Associa- 
tion—For Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom” which would publish a weekly 
publication financed through subscriptions 
and advertising. 


TEN YEARS GROWTH: The Church of the 
Christian Union, Rockford, Ill. reports with 
pride its gains in stature during the last 10 
years; membership from 170 to 403; church 
school from 69 to 263; Appeal contribution 
from $50 to $1275; budget from $725 to 
$21,141. 


Do you know 
how to find: 


® the name and address of every 
Unitarian church and fellowship 
in the Western Hemisphere? 


e the names and_ biographical 
notes for each Unitarian min- 
ister? 


® the Unitarian Association by- 
laws, history, minutes of the 
A.U.A. annual meetings, resolu- 
tions passed? 


@ information on all the affiliated 
Unitarian organizations? 


e statistics on church membership 
and 1952 gains, on church 
schools, on local church budg- 
ets, on United Unitarian Appeal 
contributions, on ministers’ sal- 
aries, on the growth of the Uni- 
tarion movement in 1952? 


You can find all of these facts, 
and more in the 230 page 


UNITARIAN YEARBOOK 
for 1952-53. 
This year, for the first time, the yearly 
almanac of the Unitarian denomination will 


be available for $1, about half the cost of 
production. 


Church leaders, members of boards of 
trustees, individual Unitarians who would 
like to have a copy, should fill out the 
coupon below and mail as soon as possible 
to UNITARIAN YEARBOOK, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I enclose $...... 


each. Please bill me later .............. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


N. C. Unitarian 
wins judgeship 

In a hot Democratic primary election in 
which Unitarianism became one of the is- 
sues, Byron E. Williams, president of All 
Souls’ Chapel, Monroe, N.C., was elected 
Judge of Union County Court at the end of 
June. 

Williams defeated the incumbent in the 
position. As Ray Shute, member of the 
board of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, reports it: “Religion came into the is- 
sue and Williams’ Unitarianism was used as 
a point of political attack.” 


Fenn candidate for 


Mass. House 


Dan Fenn Jr., son of Rev. Dan H. Fenn 
of Tucson, Ariz., who was former director 
of the department of the ministry, A.U.A., 
is a Democratic candidate for the Massa- 
chusetts state house from the 19th Middle- 
sex District. 

Fenn, whose grandfather was dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, is a member 
of the Unitarian church of Lexington, presi- 
dent of the church’s 
men’s club, and direc-f 
tor of the Unitedf 
Council on World Af- 
fairs. He has been abe 
member of the A.U.A.@ 
advisory committee on | 
adult education and 
social relations, the 
Unitarian World Or- 
der Commission and 
of the editorial advis- 
ory committee for the 7 
Beacon Press. 


Philadelphia mayor 
wins honorary degree 


Harvard University awarded an honorary 
doctorate to Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., re- 
form mayor of Philadelphia, at its June 
commencement, where Mayor Clark gave 
one of the two major addresses. 

Clark, who is a member of the Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, spoke on city gov- 
ernment and declared that government must 
give municipal services “with at least a 
modicum of efficiency and integrity.” 


AUYer wins prize 


Jane Holt, member of the American Uni- 
tarian Youth, Summit, N.J., won a first 
prize in the Atlantic Monthly young peo- 
ples’ contest for her essay, “Live with them 
and like them.” The $100 prize was 
awarded for the article on the Unitarian 
Service Committee youth camp in Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. She is editor of the Kent Place 
weekly magazine, Cargoes, and will enter 
Swarthmore this fall. 
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Unitarian leader 
praised by paper 


In the Durham, N.C., Morning Herald, 
of June 29, appeared a four-column picture 
and headline that said: “J. Ray Shute,—A 
Man Who Preaches ‘Genuine Christianity.” 

The feature story said he is Exhibit A in 
the Christianity he preaches—a man called 
by his friend, Carl Sandburg, “truly civil- 
ized.” It points out that with his own funds, 
the member of the Register board of edi- 
tors erected All Souls Chapel in Monroe, 
where the Unitarian fellowship now meets. 
The Chapel, which is developing into a cul- 
tural center, has a children’s chapel, swim- 
ming pool, playgrounds, dancing school, 
forums and many other activities with fu- 
ture plans for a museum of art. “Everything 
we have is for everybody,” Shute is quoted 
as saying. 

The paper credits Shute with helping to 
organize in the past four years fellowships 
in Monroe, Raleigh, Durham, Asheville, 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro. 

“I have seen more genuine brotherly love 
in action in our movement than anywhere 
else during my life,” he said. Shute is di- 
rector of the OPS office of Charlotte dis- 
trict, and in his job organized 2,000 house- 
wives into small Consumer Advisory 
Groups; and 1000 businessmen into small 
Volunteer Committees. His plan won a spe- 
cial citation from former OPS Director 
Michael DiSalle. 


Ware grandmother 
performs ceremony 


Rey. Anita Trueman Pickett, of Ware, per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for her 
granddaughter, Miss Carol Coggins and Dr. 
Leslie C. Powell, Jr., at the All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D.C. in June. 
Rev. Pickett has been minister of the Ware 
Unitarian Church for the past two years, 
taking over at the request of the parishion- 
ers when her husband, Rey. Harold L. 
Pickett, died. She has just retired from her 
parish this summer. 


NBC broadcaster 


gains citation 


Clifton Utley, well-known NBC radio 
and television commentator and member of 
the Radio and Television Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has won a citation from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The award was given for “focusing the 
white light of public analysis on our daily 
practices in the market-place and for chal- 
lenging us, as thinking citizens of a great 
democracy, to remedy those practices and 
to bring them into closer harmony with the 
high precepts on which that democracy was 
founded.” It said he has “challenged injus- 
tice, wherever he has found it.” Utley is a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Chicago. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
Georze R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. 


Tremont and 
Rev. 
Sunday 
Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 


preachers. All are welcome. 


Overholser wins award 


Dr. Winfred Overholser, outstanding Uni- 
tarian layman, and superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C., is 
the first winner of the American Psychiatric 
Association’s “Isaac Ray Award” to be 
given annually to a person of “outstanding 
accomplishment in psychiatry and jurispru- 
dence. He receives $1000 and delivers the 
“Isaac Ray Lectures” at Harvard University 
next year. 


SWANSON PROMOTED: Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, minister of the Church of Our 
Father, Unitarian, Lancaster, Pa., has been 
promcted to the rank of Commander, Chap- 
lains Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve. He is the 
highest ranking officer in the Ist 155 mm 
Howitzer Battalion, Marine Corps Reserve, 
with headquarters at the Philadelphia Naval 
Base. He was on active duty in World War 
II, earning six battle stars. Swanson faced 
danger of court martial on two occasions— 
once when he uncovered a condition of 
“brutality in treatment of prisoners” and re- 
ported it; the second time when he preached 
a sermon at King’s Chapel, Boston, criticiz- 
ing the “deterioration of moral character” in 
America reflected among men in the serv- 
ice. 


UNITARIAN IN SPAIN: Time Magazine 
reports in its July 7 issue on Alice Bache 
Gould who has spent 41 years in Seville, 
Spain, studying historical documents on the 
Spanish exploration of the New World. She 
is 84 years old and was a former Boston 
school teacher who went to Spain originally 
on a vacation and never returned. A Uni- 
tarian, she was recently given the Cross of 
Isabella the Catholic, in a special ceremony 
from the Spanish Minister of Education. 


National board member 


Rev. Waldemar Argow, minister of the 
People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is a 
new member of the board of directors of 
the National Association for Mental Health. 
He is a member of mental health boards in 
his city, county, and state, also. 


RESIGNS: Rev. Reuel W. Beach has re- 
signed as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Ellsworth, Me., to study for his 
Th.D. in pastoral psychology at the graduate 
school of religion, University of Southern 
California. He left the printing business in 
Cambridge to help out as a lay preacher 
during the war years when there was a 
shortage, served Congregational churches, 
and received his degree from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1947. 


Sharon to Salzburg 


John W. Baker who has been minister in 
Sharon, Mass. will be assistant director of 
the Salzburg Seminar of American Studies 
in Salzburg, Austria, for the next three 
years. 


EDITOR APPOINTED: Melvin Arnold, di- 
rector of the division of publications, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and editor of 
Beacon Press, has been appointed a member 
of the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, Inc.—affiliated with the interna- 
tional Congress for Cultural Freedom, with 
headquarters in Paris. 


PRESS-TIME BULLETIN 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
has been refused a passport by the State 
Department and has been forced to cancel 
his plan to visit Australia this fall. He had 
been asked to deliver an address in Mel- 
bourne on the 100th anniversary of Uni- 
tarianism in that country. 


Minister backs UNESCO 


When three days of public hearings were 
held before the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation on whether the study of UNESCO 
should be included in the city school curri- 
culum, Rev. Howard G. Matson of the 
Unitarian Community Church, Santa 
Monica, was one of these urging the study. 

Matson who is also regional vice presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, asked for a comprehensive 
UNESCO educational program so_ that 
young people could be well-informed in 
world affairs. A staff writer of the Los 
Angeles Daily News said that rejection of 
the study “by one of the greatest school 
systems in the world’s most powerful na- 
tion” might have a “shattering effect” on 
the UN. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


| Please send me. . .additional copies 
of the current Register at 25c each. 


I enclose 


VLABALAALAIDALNADISAAADLAMINAMLAA A 
‘Dynamic Tolerance’ 


“Unitarianism as we know it is a 
product of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
And in England and America, where it 
has been the strongest, it developed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century as 
a sort of Second Reformation, making 
explicit what was implicit in the revolt 
and the positive witness of Martin Luther. 
It flashed the beams of knowledge upon 
the Book which has long since taken the 
place of the institution as a guide in the 
religious experience of man, and it*ex- 
alted the power of interpretation and the 
light of conscience even above that Book. 

“In our own land Unitarianism grew 
up within the Congregational Churches, 
and then became the liberal wing of those 
churches. It was a reaction against the 
harsh, Calvinistic theology and_ the 
acquired, or perhaps never conquered, 
bigotry of those who came across the sea 
for freedom to worship God in their 
own way. It was an affirmation of faith 
in man and in tolerance, not indifference, 
but what we might call today ‘dynamic’ 
tolerance.” 

From a Sermon on “What Is 
tarianism?” D. M. GREELEY 
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Uni- 


THE CALL 
Tune: NATIONAL HYMN (George William Warren, 1892) 
1 


America, behold the stricken world! 

Nations enslaved by ruthless tyranny; 

Wounded, they cry for help to bind their wounds; 
Moved by their anguish, God is calling thee. 


Zz 


To raise thee up for this dark time of need, 
The homeless Pilgrims crossed the wintry sea; 
Building rude homes in that bleak wilderness, 
They built a nation, strong and brave and free. 


5) 


Take up thy heavy cross of sacrifice, 

Shrink not from hardship, toil and pain and tears; 
Trust in the strength of God’s omnipotence; 

He will sustain thee, banish all thy fears. 


4 


Cleanse thou the inner wellsprings of thy life, 
Open the channels of the Spirit’s power; 

Choose righteous men, unselfish, wise and strong, 
To lead thy people in this fateful hour. 


3: 


The fate of generations yet unborn 

Rests now on thee; what shall thine answer be? 

Heed thou the call to save their heritage; Ey 
Gird for thy task, fulfill thy destiny! 


Marion Franklin Ham 


Ministers recently called to churches 


Robert Bowman, Assistant Minister, First Universalist Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Raymond B. Bragg, Kansas City, Mo. 

William Billingham, Houlton, Me. 

Charles Donelson, Jr., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Max Gaebler, Madison, Wisc. 

Aron Gilmartin, Seattle, Wash. (University Church) 
William P. Horton, Ware, Mass. 

Lester C. Lewis, New Haven, Conn. 

Mason McGinness, Peterborough, N. H, 

Donald McKinney, Assistant Minister, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rudolph Nemser, Whitman, Mass. 

Ernest Pipes, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 

Francis M. Ruland, Pittsburgh (Northside), Pa. 
Alexander St. Ivanyi, Lancaster, Mass. 

Bertrand Steeves, Pembroke, Mass. 

Kenneth Warren, Chicopee, Mass. 

Walter Woodman, Universalist Church, Woodsville, N. H. 
Walter Pedersen, Westchester Ethical Society 


Several men, new to the Fellowship, have been ordained or installed: 


Jesse R. Cavileer, Unitarian Society of Cleveland, Ohio 

Thomas J. Maloney, First Unitarian Society of Whitman, Mass. 
David W. Edmunds, Roslindale, Mass. 

Henry G. Cooper, Scituate, Mass. 

W. Curtis Crawford, North Easton, Mass. 


Donald W. McKinney, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Robert M. Bowman, First Unitarian Society of Chicago, Ill. 


Bertrand Steeves, Leominster, Mass. 
Rudolph Nemser, Whitman, Mass. 
Kenneth Warren, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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New Unitarians 


(Supplement to list carried in September 
Register of those who joined Unitarian 
group between May 31, 1951-52) 


Fellowships 


Unitarian Fellowship of Amarillo, Tex. 


Muriel Pope 
Jimmy Slade 
W. F. See’ 


Norval Turner 


Unitarian Fellowship of Asheville, N. C. 


Mrs. Bertha Bentley 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Breen 
Mrs. Marion Pierce 
Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Seaver 


Unitarian Fellowship of Austin, Tex. 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen J. Barduhn 

T. J. Farr 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Gavin 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh E. Gragg 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Jewett 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac N. Louderback, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardean K. Naeseth 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman A. Ripperton 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burke Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. Sanders 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Strawn 

David Tampke 

Richard Wick 


Unitarian Fellowship of Balboa, Canal Zone 


Mrs. Laura Cranshaw 

Mrs. Minnie E. Hargrove 
Richard W. Coy 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Batalden 


Unitarian Fellowship of Birmingham, Ala. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. Rush Bailey 
Dr. and Mrs. R. J. Barnett 
Mrs. R. J. Barnett, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Brownell 
Charlie Brown 

Mrs. John S. Carlile 

Mrs. E. Cheraskin 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin N. Cobb 
Mrs. Walter F. Coxe 

Mrs. Emily Danton 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W, Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Kiesewetter 
Mrs. Ralph Kirk 

John Manley 

Joe R. Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. McGehee 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Robinson 
Mrs. Fred Schwoon 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Thomason 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Tomisik 
Dr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Volker 
Fred A. Woodress 

Jerry Weeks 


Unitarian Fellowship of Boulder, Colo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. Failor 
Celia Failor 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dyck 
Margaret L. Hagan 

Vern D. Jenks 

Helen McKinney 

Mrs. J. H. Rush 

Richard Wupperman 


Unitarian Fellowship of Canton, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred E. Bennett 
Mr. and Mrs, H. Fred Beyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Christiansen 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic G. Ely 
Atty. and Mrs. Harry H. Emmons 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gorun 
Glendon N. Hanna 

Mrs. Ellis Christian Lenz 

Mrs. Charles D. Steffens 

Mrs. Leah Edmondson Thomas 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Gerald Thompson 
Mrs. Walter F. Wiley 

Mrs. Fred R. Wilson 


Unitarian Fellowship of Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Raymond Adams 

Maurice W. Cobb 

Mrs. Harriet Doar 

Mrs. Edith Deurr 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gillin 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Guthrie 
Mrs. Alexander Heard 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Lindsay 
Mr. and Mrs. John Lineweaver 
Phillips Russell 

Josephine Sharkey 

Mrs. John L. Washburn 

Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Yeo 


Unitarian Fellowship of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charles EK. Farrar 
Mrs. Jenora Fletcher 
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John W. Hardin 

Thomas House 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Johnson 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Killebrew 
William R. McDonough 
Stephens Merritt 
Mayne Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. B. G. 
Cc. C. Oakes 

Miss Beth Reyvelle 
Mrs. Elizabeth Shumacker 
Thomas R, Travis 


Morgan 


Unitarian Fellowship of Clearwater, Fla. 


Miss Hedy Adley 
Miss Lillian S. Allen 
Miss Viola M. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee L. 
Miss Geraldine Brooks 
Mrs. L. H. Baxter 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle A. Childs 
Mrs. Susie M. Frost 

Mrs. F. C. Guerrlich 

Miss Louise Hinkley 

Mrs. Marjorie L. Hunter 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan R. Iley 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew L. Janes 
Mr. and Mrs. Hylas S. Janes 
Mrs. Ella A. Kellogg 

Mrs. F.. E. MeWhiter 

Mrs. H. L. Norris 

Mrs. Harry D. Savage 

Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Seward 
Mrs. Gustav Schuster 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Webb 

Mr, and Mrs. F. K. Woodring 


Baker 


Unitarian Fellowship of Delaware 
County, Pa. 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. Chandler 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Collins, Jr. 
Mrs. Fred Cox 

George Lippard 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce R. McFadden 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McNair 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Meyer 
Mrs. Albert Rundbaken 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Stanton 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Harold Thomson 
Mrs. William Watkins 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Woodbridge 
Dr. Helen McF. Woodbridge 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Richard Worrell 


Unitarian Fellowship of East Lansing, Mich. 


Ralph C. Belding 
Mrs. Maya D. Elmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C, Walsh 


Unitarian Fellowship of Fairhope, Ala. 


Mrs. Sybilla Astrella 
Charles Kinney 

Mrs. Lillian Totten 
Frederic Raper 

Mrs. Laura Stone 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruben Rockwell 
Miss Nancy Tomlinson 
Mrs. Charlotte Kinney 
Mrs. Mazie Maclaren 
Eugene Lindsey 

Miss Grace Holloway 
Mrs. Joyce Bishop 
Mrs. Edwin Bluthardt 
Miss Marion Bluthardt 
Thos. R. Horne 

Mrs. T. R. Horne 
Marvin Nichols 

Mrs. Marvin Nichols 
Jno. S. Huffman 

Mrs. Jno. S. Huffman 


Unitarian Fellowship of Fayetteville, Ark. 


Dr. and Mrs. LeMon Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Cuthbertson 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Loiseaux 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Stewart 


Unitarian Fellowship of Greensboro, N. C. 


Dr. and Mrs. K. I. Andreve 
Prof. and Mrs. C. F. Eicher 
Mrs. Leon Ellis 

W. P. Ledbetter 

Prof. W. W. Martin 

Mrs. B. F. Patrick 

Ronald Scott 

Mr .and Mrs. C. L. Stanfield 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Suttles 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Walke 


Unitarian Fellowship of Hamburg, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Seth A. Abbott 
Mrs. Robert Barrett 

Mrs. Harry E. Braner 

Mr. and Mrs. Manfred Douglas 
Mr. and Mrs. David C. Eaton 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford S. Field 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Frey 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Gatland 
Mrs. Carol Gross 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Hart 
Mr. and Mrs. James Higby 


Mr. and Mrs. John Hilke 

Mr. and Mrs. David I. Hosmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kranz 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Perkins 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Talman W. Van Arsdale 
Mr. and Mrs. MacGregor Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. John Woolley 


Unitarian Fellowship of La Grange, III. 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Clifton 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Greene 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hayward 

Mr. and Mrs. Manley Jones 
Mrs. Vincent Lowe 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Milligan 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodman Mottelson 
Miss Greta Mottelson 


Untarian Fellowship of Lake Charles, La. 


Mrs. L. J. Adams 
Robert H. Ahrens 
Thomas Bliffert 

Julian C. Hunter 
Martin Kardas 

Mrs. A. D. McDonald 
Mrs. Murphy Moss 
Mrs. G. Lock Paret, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pascal 
Mrs. Harcourt Stebbins 
Miss Charlotte Tucker 


R. Simmons 


Unitarian Fellowship, Lakeland, Fla. 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Godso 


H. O. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Hostetter 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Metcalf 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dettmann 
Warren Scholl 


Mrs. O. D. Eger 


Unitarian Fellowship of Las Vegas, Nev. 


Lt. and Mrs. Dean Breeze 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Bruner 
Mrs. Christian Carstensen 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Cull 

Ed Estes 

Mrs. Sarah Hollingsworth 

Emil Kolben 

William Leitkam 

Mrs. May Williams 


Unitarian Fellowship of Mill Valley, Calif. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gail D, Adams 
Mrs. Helen P. Andrewsen 

Altin C. Dahlin 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Ray Mangus 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mulholland 
Mrs. Alice Nakanishi 

Mrs. Viola Peters 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Todd 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Wiggin 


Unitarian Fellowship of Paducah, Ky. 


Gilbert Elmindorf 
Leslie M. Faith 

H. L. Pree, Jr. 
Mrs. Harold Sullivan 
Richard Tucker 
Mrs. E. W. Schmidt 


Unitarian Fellowship of Princeton, N. J. 


Mrs. Jean B. Arrott 

Miss Constance Bristol 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Freeman 
Mrs. Charlotte Holmes 

Mr. and Mrs. Darrell F. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. James V. Norman 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene P. Wigner 


Unitarian Fellowship of Richland, Wash. 


Shirley B. Caldwell 

Mr, and Mrs George E. 
John O. Erkman 
Howard E. Hanthorn 

M. Lowell Macy 
Theodore L. MecMurtrey 
Bradley Reese 

Mrs. Edith J. Smith 


Duvall 


Unitarian Fellowship of the Sabine 


Area, Tex. 


Joe R. Fuller, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip MeIntyre, Jr. 
Arthur Vawter 


Sarasota Fellowship 
(partial list) 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Blumenthal 
Mrs. Charlotte Cahoon 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Floethe 
Mr. and Mrs.,. Henry James 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson 

Miss Ella Kaubler 

Mrs. W. W. Leighton 


Dr. and Mrs. Logan 

Dr. C. A. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Miller 
Mr. S. W. Steinecke 

Miss Mary Dolores Steinecke 
Mrs. Lawrence Stone 

Mr. and Mrs. Trueblood 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Vendig 
Mrs. Jane Wentlund 


Unitarian Fellowship of Topeka, Kan. 


Miss Thelma Brobst 
Edward E. Calnek 
James Franklin Epling 
Wayne Fisher 

J. R. Nicholson 
Charles W. Parmer 
Joel Picker 

Robert H. Reeder 
Stanley R. Roose 
Miss Mary Ann Smith 


Unitarian Fellowship of 
Ventura County, Calif. 


Mrs. Ruth A. Aldrich 

Jerald Allen 

Charles D. Aronson 

Mrs. Emily Harrison 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hope 

Mrs. Edna Johnson 

Robert Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Kent 

W. P. Krausnick 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund H. Leftwich 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Lynes 
John McTighe 

W. L. Presse 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos A. Richardson, Jr. 
Mrs. Ruby Sanders 

Miss Elizabeth Topping 

E. A. Zeitlin 


Unitarian Fellowship of West Lafayette, Ind. 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor Albjerg 
J. H. Brewster 

John A. Eicher 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Girton 
W. E. Howland 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Johnson 
W. E. Kelley 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Koffler 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Meyer 
Joan Patterson 

J. M. Pier 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Remmers 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Stearns 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Tetrault 
William Walsh 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Wiley 


Unitarian Fellowship of Wichita Falls, Texas 


Waldo D. Boyd 

Anthony Brollier 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cozby 
Merwin H. Gaskell 

Mrs. Ellis C. Hagemann 
Richard L. Heiderich 

Mrs. Blanche L. Hobson 
E. Eugene Hobson 

Mrs. Sam Kruger 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Lewis 
Mrs. L. H. McCullough 
Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Stine 
Louis Todd 

Mrs. C. G. Williamson 


Unitarian Fellowship of Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Miss Carrie Peabody 
Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Walker 
Mrs. Blanche R. Zimmerman 


Unitarian Churches 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
(supplemental list) 


Belle Ballou 

Judith P. Bond 

Mrs. Barbara R. Caseau 
June M. Day 

Lyle L. Freeman 

Warren F. Freeman, Jr. 

Ruth W. E. Frothingham 
Anne F. Guild 

Elsie M. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Kermit R. Houghton 
Floyd L. Bell 

Carmelo Lanza 

Ruth P. Leonard 

David B. Loomis 

Zoe M. Lund 

Georgia MacNamee 

Sasha M. Motrone 

Hannah G. Myrick 

Bette Anne Nelson 

Gustaf B. Nissen 

Walter L. Norrington 

H. Emerson Pressey 

Helen D. Rittenhouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Valentin N. Romanos 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Clifford Ross 
John D. Ross 


Harold G. Santry 
Jacob Frank Schulman 
Maung Sein 

Rose M. Smith 

George E. Smith 

Mary G. Smith 
Russell T. Washington 
Nellie P. Watts 

Henry R. Wheeler, Jr. 


First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
(partial list) 


Miss Evelyn Irene Banning 
Mr. and Mrs. Inis L. Claude, Jr. 
Fausto G. Gravalos 

Mrs. Horace E. Hildreth 
Milton G. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Knapp 
Ben E. Nickson 

Miss Evelyn R. Robinson 
Garry Ziffer 

Alan Lee Zuker 

Mrs. Frederick G. White 


Church of All Souls, New York City 


Jacqueline Alden 
Eugene W. Bock 
Harold E. Brennan 
Catherine C. O. Colby 
Seymour H. Colby 

Gioia F. C. Connell 
Ferenc Durugy 

Sarah P. Fanning 
Deirdre A. Felton 
Hedwig Anna K. Fischer 
Diane M. Fryburg 
Alexander Goros 
Karlyn Herrhammer 
Elizabeth R.-B. Hutchison 
Rita R. Kay 

Katherine M. Land 
Adelaide P. Langford 
Claudette B. Leston 
Cecilie E. S. Leuchtman 
Anna B. Liebel 

Lucile H. MacCallum 
Dorothy L. Maybaum 
Jane M. R. Maulsby 
William S. Maulsby 
Edith C. McIntosh 
Jeanette H. H. Payne 
Samuel B. Payne 
Ursula Reichle 

Florence Robinson 

M. Autumn Robinson 
Jerome B. Rockhill 
Elizabeth E. T. Schack 
Gay R. Scherk 

John J. Seid 

Richard A. Seid 

Bridget M. Snyder 
Ruth P. Stein 

Walter Stein 

Alexander Veerman 
Catharina K. Veerman 
Daisy J. M. Voigt 
Josephine A. M. Walordy 
Philip Weinberg 

Rose B. Weress 

Alice F. M. Wheelwright 
Farley W. Wheelwright 
Christine H. Wilmarth 
Helen Wittenberg 
Marjorie R. Wood 


First Unitarian Church of El Paso, Tex. 


Frank A. Adams 

Miss Suzanne Banta 

Robert Banta 

Mrs. Kathryn E. Bide 

Miss Ida Bonsfield 

Mrs. Rowena Bridges 

Mrs. A. D. Bradish 

Robert E. Chaney 

James Cleveland 

F. R. Cuellar 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben J. Cravey, Jr. 
D. G. Economy 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Emerson 
Mrs. R. L. Ernst 

J. Henry Farris 

Martin Fisher 

Mrs. Willette Ghyton 

Richard Goodman 

Mrs. Dorothy Hale 

Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Herrero 
Mrs. C. J. Hilworth 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. Hynes 
Francis Johnson Ingersoll 
Mrs. Maud Johnson 

Mrs. Lee Johnson 

Mrs. Irene C. Lowe 

Henry J. Lowe 

Victor L. Low 

Mrs. Edith Mauro 

Lt. Miles H. Osborn 

Mrs. E. T. Pierce 

Mrs. Burnetta Rapley 

Mr. and Mrs. John Ricciardelli 
J. C. Rodman 

Miss Linda Robinson 

H. W. Ross 

Mrs. Patricia M. Schneider 
Samuel G. Schneider 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Shields, Sr. ‘ 


Mrs. Jules L. Schlegel 

Leroy Stanton 

Allan Sutton 

Mr. and Mrs. Elwood T. Whitten 
Miss Peggy White 

Mrs. James E. White 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. White 
Mrs. Frieda Young 

Miss Eve Young 


Church of Our Father (Unitarian) 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. William J. Andrews 

Miss Virginia Barthel 

Mr. and Mrs. Norris D. Boyd 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Brackbill 
Mrs. Edna Auer Dieter 

Miss Margaret Ehrlich 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ehrlich 

Norman §. Faddis 

Prof. and Mrs. Richard M. Foose 
Mr. and Mrs. David M. Furrow 
Mr. and Mrs. Arling C. Hazlett 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman H. Hogg 
Miss Jane E. Landis 

Miss Joan C. Johnston 

Alfred F. Kucabe 

Mrs. Daisy I. McElroy 

Miss Gwenyth R. A. Myers 

Mrs. Margaret A. Myers 

Miss Esther M. Myers 

Henry W. Northup 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. Pollack 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald G. Randal 
Mr. and Mrs. Helen Rueger 
Herman A. Rueger 

Paul R. Rueger 

Mrs. James O. Sampson 

F. Melvin Sweeney 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar W. Thuler 
Walter W. Wagar 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wilcox 
Robert S. Wilson ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert H. Wittenberg 


First Unitarian Society Of Iowa City 


Vern W. Bales 
Arthur Benton 
John E. Behnke, Jr. 
Rita Behnke 
Elizabeth L. Bunge 
Laura E. DeGowin 
Walter S. Dewey 
Jean Dewey 

John E. Evans 
Dorothea Evans 
Ernest Eveland 
James W. Culbertson 
Mary D. Culbertson 
Donald Hall 

Tola Hicks 

John P. Hummel 
Murriel S. Hummel 
Raoul E. Hurd 
Henry C. Huiskamp 
Imogene Jenson 

W. F. Johnson 
Crystal Johnson 
Cordelia Kammermeyer 
Karl Kammermeyer 
Frank R. Kennedy 
Patricia H. Kennedy 
Barbara Liberato 
W. Ross Livingston 
Mary Z. Livingston 
Ina F. Lefers 

Gail M. Jobnson 
Robert H. Johnson 
Wendell Johnson 
Nicholas Johnson 
Margery Manchester 
Phyllis Nelson 
Helen H. Nowlis 
Vincent Nowlis 
Elmer Owens 

G. Wilse Robinson 
Lucille Saunders 
Harold W. Saunders 
Donald Schultz 
Dorothy Schultz 

D. C. Spriestersbach 
Julia Schueler 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Snyder 
Mae Z. Thorne 
Robert F. Thorne 
Margaret Vasey 
Wayne Vasey 
George Vranesh 
Sidney G. Winter 
Eva T. Winter 
Elizabeth Williams 
Jean Wagner 


First Parish in Plymouth 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maynard D. Ashley 
Warren M. Axford 

Richard Blaisdell 

Miss Alta M. Bumpus 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles M. Cook, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyfton HE. Chandler 
Janice Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Norman Gifford 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Hatton 


New Unitarians, Cont. 


Brooks Johnson 

Herbert Heppleston 

Ms »~s s Hostetter 

David Keay 

Emery Fiske Mabbett 

George Mabbett 

Mr. a-d Mrs. Kitchener Mitchell 
Jack Packard 
Mr. and Mrs. 
David Pyle 
Stanley D. Roberts 

Dr. and Mrs. Rudolph Swenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Mareus Urann 
Donald W-aver 

Roger Weaver 


Walter Pearson 


Ann Arbor Unitarians 
fight suppression 


Campus groups at the University of 
Michigan must “clear” their speakers with 
the University Lecture Committee and when 
the Unitarian Student Group planned a de- 
bate on genocide last spring, the committee 
denied permission for it to be held on cam- 

us. 

; Reason for the ban was the inclusion on 
the platform of speakers, one from the 
Michigan Civil Rights Congress, listed by 
the Attorney General’s office as a subver- 
sive, Communist-front organization. The de- 
bate on “We Charge Genocide” on the Con- 
gress’ allegation that the United States is 
guilty for its treatment of the Negro mi- 
nority was finally held at the Ann Arbor 
Unitarian Church and wire recordings made 
there were used on the campus later—the 
committee ban is only for live speakers. The 
controversy made a full-week of banner 
headlines and editorial comment. 

In June, the college faculty passed a reso- 
lution protesting the Lecture Committee’s 
“responsibility for deciding who shall be per- 
mitted to speak” and charging that the by- 
law “establishes a type of prior censorship 
which is incompatible with the American 
tradition of intellectual freedom.” 


Harlem Unitarians 
plan $100,000 Temple 


Rey. Ethelred Brown, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Temple in Harlem, New York City, 
announces plans to build a church at a cost 
of $100,000. 

A campaign to raise $40,000 has been 
launched by the trustees. The total, equal- 
ling $1,000 for each year of his ministry, is 
to be presented at the 40th anniversary cele- 
bration, November 30. 

Mr. Brown was ordained in the Mead- 
ville Unitarian Church, in 1912. The celebra- 
tion will be held in the auditorium of the 
Harlem YMCA. 

“We have lighted a candle in Harlem 
which must not be put out,’ Brown writes. 
The church was started on Mar. 7, 1920 
by nine people. “To ensure that the candle 
will not be put out, a Unitarian church must 
be erected in Harlem without delay. We have 
dared to set out to do this great thing.” The 
group now meets at the YMCA, 180 W. 
135th Street. 


WOMEN’S PLACE: The 1951 Yearbook of 
American Churches reports that 5,791 
women ministers ordained or licensed have 


been reported in the United States. It gives | 
a figure of 10 for the American Unitarian | 


Association, compared with 29 for the Uni- 
versalist Church, four for the Quakers; two, 
Evangelical and Reformed, 239 Congrega- 
tional Christian. 


oe. 


HARVARD SPEAKERS: Dr. Harry D. 
Gideonse, Unitarian president of Brooklyn 
College, was one of the speakers; and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, A.U.A. president, was 
chairman of the Harvard Summer School 
Conferences on “The Contemporary Moral 
Crisis.”’ 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Boston 8, Mass. 


25 Beacon St. 


Please enter my subscription start- 
ing with the next issue. I enclose 
$2.50 for a year. 
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CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 
ARE NOW IN FULL SWING 


WHENEVER YOU OR A FRIEND 
THINK OF GETTING COPIES 
OF THE SCRIPTURES 


REMEMBER 
THE WIDEST ASSORTMENT 
IN MANY VERSIONS 
In English and other languages 
At every price level 
Best Value 
MAY BE HAD FROM 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


P.S. It’s not too early to start getting 
Christmas presents! 


teteesetototuotttotutatotototer 
TIMOR MS etieiieitinisivinikininiinik 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
tories, resolutions, rolls of 

onor. 

Send for our free catalog, 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


¢Pulpit and Choir-> 
Headquarters for 
™ RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
SA STOLES » EMBROADERIES 
=) Communion Sets Altar Ap- 


a pointments + Altar Brass Goods 
» G&S 


Joe Llational sxsee:, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, « 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 
Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. Rospins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 
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